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THE SCRIBE EPHRAIM 


KIRSOPP LAKE anp SILVA LAKE 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


N THE Laura, the oldest monastery on Mt. Athos, there is a 

manuscript’, famous because it contains the work of Ephraim, 
who wrote in the margin many extracts from early writers, espe- 
cially Origen, commenting on the Epistles of St. Paul and on the 
Acts of the Apostles. These have been published more than once 
and probably an almost final form has now been reached in the 
collation made many years ago by K. Lake and J. de Zwaan and 
recently corrected by Professor Morton Enslin? from the photo- 
stats taken by Professor R. P. Blake, and the monk of Vatopedi, 
Irenaeus. 

In the course of investigation it was found that the discoverer 
of the codex and its first editor, E. von der Goltz3, had certainly 
made a mistake in thinking that this Ephraim was not the same 
as the Ephraim who wrote an equally famous manuscript, now 
in Venice, containing the works of Aristotle, with a commentary’. 
Against this opinion, by reproducing on the same plate half a 
page of the one manuscript and half a page of the other,’ we 
proved that the Ephraim who wrote the Venice Aristotle is the 
same as he who wrote the Laura manuscript of excerpts from 
Origen. No one who did not stop to read the Greek could tell 
where the one photograph began and the other ended. That put 
an end to the mistaken view that there was a gap of many years 
between the writing of the two manuscripts. 


t 184 or B 64, cod. Acts 1739. 

2 See Six Collations. Harvard Theological Studies XVII, pp. 141 ff. 

3 E. von der Goltz, Eine Textkritische Arbeit des Zehnten besw. Sechsten 
Jahrhunderts. Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. ii, 4. 

4 Marc. cod. 788, reproduced in Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts, 
Fasc. II, Ms. 44; Plates 80-81 and 88. 

8 Six Collations, plate VI. 
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This discovery led to another. A third manuscript® written by 
a scribe named Ephraim is in Vatopedi, another monastery on 
Mt. Athos. This has a most interesting text of the Gospels, and 
belongs to the group known as Family 1, a rather important 
branch of the Caesarean text, or possibly of what is coming to 
be called the ‘‘pre-Caesarean” text. We would not like to say 
confidently that this Ephraim is the same as he who wrote the 
Aristotle in Venice and the Pauline Epistles in the Laura, but 
we are inclined to think that he may be, and are at least reason- 
ably certain that the three manuscripts came from the same 
scriptorium, which must have been a large one. The difference 
in script is slight and the fact that the Vatopedi manuscript is 
contemporary’ with the other two cannot lightly be put on one 
side. The difficulty is that paleographers are divided into two 
schools. One dates manuscripts by the shape of individual 
letters, the other by the general impression of the script. In 
our opinion both are correct in part. The general impression is 
the starting-point but this must be checked by a study of the 
individual letters. A combination of the two methods is perhaps 
the only way of deciding whether the same scribe did or did not 
write any two manuscripts. It is of course not final, for as men 
grow older their writing changes,— not much but a little,—and 
it is foolish to think that a codex written by a man in 900 will 
have exactly the same appearance as one which he wrote in 950. 
Applying this method to Vatop. 949, and to Laura 184, if their 
script be compared, it appears that the letters are identical in 
form but that the spacing is not quite the same. The same num- 
ber of letters in Vatopedi 949 take more room than in Laura 184. 
Thus we feel a little doubtful of the identity of the Ephraim 
of Laura 184 and the Ephraim of Vatopedi 949. We think that 
perhaps they were the same, but at least we feel quite sure that 
if that be not true, the two Ephraims must have written in the 
same scriptorium. 
There is one further angle to this question. The colophon of 


6 Cod. Vatopedi 949, formerly Vatop. 747, Evan. 1542. 

7 The Vatopedi manuscript is dated in 949, the Venice manuscript in 954, 
and the Laura manuscript is not dated, but is obviously not far different in 
date. It might safely be dated between 940 and 960. 
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the Venice Aristotle is perfectly clear, and is dated A.D. 954; 
but iconographers, as distinct from paleographers, have doubted 
the colophon of Vatopedi 949, because it is not the original but 
was written by a man who says that he had seen the original 
colophon and copied it, and because they think that the pictures 
and ornamentation are later. 

To our minds this is a false argument. Two of the three 
“Ephraim” codices are exactly dated and the third approxi- 
mately. It is unfortunate that only one is ornamented, but this 
seems an insufficient reason for discarding the clear evidence of 
paleography. In any case the Ephraim manuscripts may illu- 
minate an obscure corner in the study of the text of the New 
Testament. 

Ephraim, the writer of the Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles and on Acts, cod. 1759, clearly had access to very old 
manuscripts and to a library containing the works of many 
early Church Fathers, some of which are no longer extant. Thus 
the importance of the manuscript 1759 of the Epistles is that it 
gives much precious information from the lost writings of Origen, 
especially his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles. It would 
have been even more valuable if so many notes had not been 
erased; but apparently some monk, zealous for orthodoxy, 
erased all he could. An excellent illustration of his spirit is given 
by the mural decorations close to the Library at the Laura. 
These give two panels. The lower shows devils inflicting in- 
genious tortures on sinners, especially on heretics, among whom 
Origen is prominent. Fortunately this only represents the desires 
and hopes of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. The upper shows the 
monks wrecking Origen’s library and burning his books, and it 
must sadly be recognized that the upper panel represents fact. 
Fortunately, however, the eraser did not entirely succeed, though 
he did irreparable damage. 

The edition of Acts is bound up with another textual problem. 
It should not be forgotten that although Acts appears to us,— 
and rightly so,— as a continuation of the story in the Gospels, 
in early Christian documents it is always placed as part of the 
Apostolic writings which we call the Catholic or General epistles, 
not with the Gospels or with the Pauline Epistles. Therefore 
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the textual tradition of Acts is not only different from that of 
the Epistles, but also widely different from that of the Gospels. 
There is a ‘Western’ and a ‘Neutral’ text, and there is also 
another, best known through a manuscript in Milan, cod. 137 
or 614’, which the late Prof. J. H. Ropes sometimes called the 
‘middle group.’ He was inclined to put the Ephraim codex into 
this group. The whole matter has not been worked out, but Dr. 
Clark of Duke University has, we believe, found in Chicago a 
codex which seems to him superior to 137. We hope that he will 
soon publish his results. 

The manuscript of the Gospels at Vatopedi is a very good 
example of Family 1 which belongs to the Caesarean text, con- 
nected with the Caesarea in Palestine where Origen once lived. 
Is it not possible that just as the Vatopedi manuscript gives the 
Caesarean text of the Gospels in a modified form, so the Laura 
manuscript gives the text of the Acts and the Pauline Epistles 
in that ‘middle’ form which we have always thought to represent 
the Caesarean text of the Acts and Epistles? That it is Caesarean 
is at present a little hard to prove, but after all the Caesarean 
text of the Gospels was first identified by Dr. Streeter from its 
similarity to the quotations of Origen, and here we have for the 
Epistles and Acts a manuscript with a commentary which is 
made up in the main of quotations from Origen. Therefore it is 
scarcely going too far to assume as a working hypothesis that 
this is for Acts and Epistles what the Caesarean manuscripts 
are for the Gospels. 

To work out these problems will be the task of many years 
and many minds; but one further question may be adumbrated 
rather than stated. The manuscripts which we have discussed 
were all written almost exactly in the middle of the tenth century, 
in a style which has marked peculiarities and is distinctive of the 
extant manuscripts of the library collected a little earlier by 
Bishop Arethas, of Caesarea in Cappodocia. The earliest of 
his extant manuscripts is a Euclid in Oxford, dated in 888, the 
latest is a group of theological treatises, now in Moscow, dated 


8 Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, Acts, vol. iii, pp. ccxvi f. 
9 Vlad. 231. 
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in 934. All were obviously written by first class professional 
scribes, and in most cases Arethas mentions how much he paid 
for the various steps in their production. The Arethas manu- 
scripts present many paleographic problems to which we hope 
to return at some later time, but at the moment it is enough to 
emphasize that Arethas must have been a man of learning and 
a lover of literature, for the manuscripts which we know that 
he ordered included Plato, Euclid, Lucian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Eusebius of Caesarea, and others. His only piece of 
original writing, so far as we know, is supposed to be a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse of St. John the Divine. It is a good 
commentary as commentaries go, which is not very far, but for 
the most part it is a revision of the earlier work of a certain 
Andrew. We are not convinced that it is the work of the same 
Arethas. 

The three ‘Ephraim’ manuscripts are about twenty years 
later than the time of Arethas and they are not written by any 
of the scribes whom he is known to have employed, but in the 
main, especially for instance the Venice Aristotle and the Laura 
manuscript, they are arranged in just the way which he pre- 
ferred,— that is to say, a text is written in beautiful minuscules 
and surrounded on three margins by a commentary written in 
small half uncials. We do not think that it is putting too great 
a strain on the imagination to guess that Arethas founded a 
school of calligraphy, criticism, and learning in Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, that it survived him, and that Ephraim belonged 
to it. The Caesarean text may have interested Arethas and 
it may be to him that we owe the perpetuation of the form of 
that text found in Family 1. It should be remembered that that 
particular group of manuscripts is especially important because, 
as Sir Frederic Kenyon pointed out, it is one of those which is 
less near to the text of Origen himself and nearer to the text of 
Papyrus 45. This papyrus has in the main the Caesarean text, 
not in its Origenian form but in an earlier one, for the papyrus 
is older than Origen, which justifies us in calling it either pre- 
Caesarean or old-Egyptian. 

One more question may be raised in the future: where did 
Arethas get his manuscripts? The story is interesting. He 
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appears as a young man to have lived in Patras on the north- 
western corner of the Peloponnesos. Here he first began to collect 
manuscripts, even before he was ordained, then he became 
deacon and in 914 or thereabouts he was made archbishop of 
Caesarea in Cappodocia, where he died. Where did he get his 
very beautiful manuscripts? It is not known, but on paleographi- 
cal grounds there seemed a distinct resemblance between some 
of his manuscripts and some of those which can be traced back 
to the monastery usually, though quite improperly, called the 
Studium. It is actually the monastery of St. John the Fore- 
runner founded by Studius, a Roman official of the fourth 
century. This was expressed in Greek by the phrase 7 ova TOV 
Tov Zrovdiov, and later this phrase was interpreted as the name 
of a place — the Studium. 





DEUTERO-ISAIAH’S TERMINOLOGY FOR 
“UNIVERSAL GOD” 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


HE expression, 77 (or °538) 38 occurs nineteen times in 
passages which must be ascribed unmistakably to Deutero- 
Isaiah and six times" in passages which should, in all probability, 
be regarded as the work of Trito-Isaiah, but which exhibit 
clearly the theological influence exerted by the earlier upon the 
later prophetic writer. In a recent article? of far-reaching import 
my colleague, Professor Blank, has established beyond all 
question that in the clause, m7 38%, as used by Deutero-Isaiah, 
the second member has lost in large measure its original con- 
notation as the proper name of the national god of Israel, and 
has instead become the prophet’s characteristic designation of 
the Universal God. It should accordingly in these and other 
passages in Deutero-Isaiah and subsequent writings be trans- 
lated ‘‘God’’, with a capital G, rather than “Yahweh.” 

In this sense the expression, 7177 28, is used by Deutero- 
Isaiah to indicate the absoluteness of the Universal God, that 
He alone is God, and there is none else.? He alone is the Creator, 
the sole controller of the universe.* He, (the Universal) God, 


T Is 27 3; 49 26; 51 15; 60 16 (a duplicate of 49 28), 22; 61 8. 

2 “Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,” HUCA XV (1940) 1-46. Cf. especially pp. 
14-18; 34-46. To the passages in which m7 »28 occurs, cited by Blank, should 
be added Jer 17 10; 24 7a8; 32 27 (all unquestionably not from Jeremiah); 
Zech 10 6; Mal 36. 

3 43 11; 44 24; 45 5 ff., 18, 21, 22, These passages should accordingly be trans- 
lated, “I am (the Universal) God,” or “I, (the Universal) God, am the Maker 
of everything” (44 2); “I, (the Universal) God, have created it” (45 3); etc. 

445 8, 18; cf. 51 5 (note the conventionality of this passage and its unmistak- 
able affinities with the late, interpolated, doxological verses in Amos [4 13; 5 8; 
8 8; 9 5-6] and Jer 31 34; 33 2). 
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was the first, and He will be with the last,5 i. e. He will endure 
until the very end of existence; He is the eternally existent One. 
He, (the Universal) God, is the speaker of truth, the announcer 
of things certain,® the prescient and omniscient One, who fixes 
the destiny of all His creatures and announces what is to tran- 
spire, the God of history, who regulates everything according to 
His will, purpose and foreknowledge.’ 

But though He is the Universal God, none the less He stands 
in a peculiarly intimate relation to Israel, quite different from 
His relation to all other nations and peoples which He has 
created — so Deutero-Isaiah affirms again and again. “I, (the 
Universal) God, am thy god.’’* “I, (the Universal) God, have 
called thee in truth, and I grasp thy hand.’’ Nay more; in order 
to establish this particular relation with Israel, He has paid 
a real and a very high price; “For I, (the Universal) God, am 
thy god, the Holy One of Israel, thy savior; I have given Egypt 
as thy price, Ethiopia and Sheba in thy stead. To the extent 
that thou art precious in My sight hast thou acquired value, 
and I love thee, so that I give mankind in thy place, and peoples 
instead of thy person.”” Thus Deutero-Isaiah synthesizes to his 


5 41 4b. 

6 45 19, 21; with this thought cf. in particular Blank, op. cit., 1-9. 

7 Cf. also 60 22 (Trito-Isaiah). Likewise, according to the thought current 
in the period of Trito-Isaiah (61 8 [an interpolated passage]; cf. also Zech 
8 16 f.; Mal 2 16a; Prov 6 16-19; also Deut 10 17-19), as God of history, who 
shapes the course of life and sets the norms of human relations, He loves all that 
which is right, just and ethical and hates all that is antithetical thereto. 

8 41 13; 43 3, 15; 45 3; 48 17; 49 26 (=60 16); 51 15. This interpretation differs 
somewhat from that of Blank (op. cit., 17f.). However, it certainly accords 
perfectly with the concept basic to Deutero-Isaiah’s theology, that God had 
chosen Israel as His servant and witness; and who; of course, could make such 
a world-wide choice but the One Universal God? Manifestly Deutero-Isaiah 
affirms that primarily He was the Universal God, and only secondarily, as an 
act of choice by Him and only in order to fulfill His universal purpose, did He 
enter into a particularistic relation with Israel, more intimate than His rela- 
tions with other nations, either individually or collectively. This concept, 
it is clear, is but a corrollary to Deutero-Isaiah’s basic concept of the Deity 
as the God of time and history, universal in time as well as in space who, as 
Creator, was at the very beginning of existence, i. e. before the birth of Israel, 
and therefore must have been the Universal God first and primarily, long 
before He called Israel into being and chose it as His people and servant. 
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satisfaction the two basically antithetical principles of uni- 
versalism and nationalism or particularism, with reference to 
the mutual relation of God and Israel. It is obvious that funda- 
mental to this entire train of thought and theological system is 
the concept of the Universal God implicit in the name, m7, as 
employed by Deutero-Isaiah. But, contrary to the actual facts 
of history, as revealed in the evidence of the entire biblical 
literature, according to Deutero-Isaiah Yahweh was and is the 
Universal God of all mankind, of time and history, first and 
primarily; and the particular god of Israel only secondarily, both 
in point of time and also of theological import. Above all else 
He is the Universal God. All this, as Professor Blank has inti- 
mated, is implicit in Deutero-Isaiah’s designation of the Uni- 
versal God as mm. However, it may be possible to carry this 
investigation somewhat further and determine with even greater 
precision the implications of Deutero-Isaiah’s use of the name, 
mm, for the Universal God. 

Isaiah 41 4» reads, as a characteristic 3/3 distich, with com- 
plete parallelism of the members and effective chiasm: 


NTIS DVS) / POS TP IN 


This is usually translated literally: “I, Yahweh, am the first; 
and with the last ones I am He.”’ As has been suggested by 
Blank, the actual thought of the distich is brought out more 
correctly if mm be rendered “God.’’ But the question arises 
immediately, just what is the actual implication of sm. ‘He’ 
is only a literal translation of the pronoun, but as such is almost 
meaningless. It is impossible to escape the conviction that the 
prophet had in mind something more specific than this, when 
he employed the pronoun here. Obviously in this distich sim 
is in absolute parallelism with m7; and this parallelism suggests 
that sin itself is a term which Deutero-Isaiah employs as a desig- 
nation of the Universal God in precisely the same manner and 
with precisely the same implication as m7. This suggestion is 
confirmed by abundant evidence. 

In 43 10» he says: ‘‘In order that ye might know and believe 
that I am nim; before Me no God was formed, and after Me there 
will be none.”’ Significantly, the last use of the term, m7, with 
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the exception of the parenthetical mi om in v. 10d, which, of 
course, is not a part of the Deity’s own spoken words, is in v. 3, 
seven full vv. preceding. Certainly a noun as remote from the 
pronoun as this can hardly be the antecedent thereof. Appar- 
ently 7 stands by itself, in syntactical isolation altogether out 
of keeping with its use as a pronoun. Seemingly nim is here used 
as a noun, a name or designation of the Deity, as in fact a syn- 
onym of m7 in the connotation, ‘‘the Universal God.” This 
conclusion is fully corroborated by the continuation of the 
thought, not only in v. 108, “‘Before Me no god was formed; 
and after Me there will be none,”’ but also by v. 11, “I, I am God, 
and besides Me there is no savior.’’ Almost from this one passage 
alone it would be possible to deduce that Deutero-Isaiah em- 
ployed the pronoun 817 in a nominal sense, as a synonym of 
mr, to designate the Universal God. 

Within the very same chapter, in v. 253, 817 328 °D38 parallels 
exactly 17 °D38 "238 of v. 118. Here once again sim and 77 are 
obviously synonyms. Moreover, once again the very last occur- 
rence of the name m7 before v. 25 is in v. 16, nine full vv. earlier; 
nor does the name 717 occur a single time in the three subse- 


quent vv. which conclude the chapter. Once again it is manifest 
that S17, in v. 25, stands without any actual antecedent, that it 
is used as a noun — as a name for the Deity, rather than as a 


pronoun. 

Quite similarly, in 464 the prophet represents the Deity as 
saying, ‘‘Even unto old age lam am.”’ Within this entire chapter, 
consisting of thirteen vv., the name, m7, occurs not even once. 
In other words, 817 of v. 4 has absolutely no antecedent. Only 
in v. 9 is the Deity made to say, “For I am x, and there is no 
other god, nor is there aught like Me.’”’ Here quite obviously 
’El, the name of the supreme deity, the father-god of the ancient 
North-Semitic pantheon, as we now know so well from the 
religious literature of Ugarit, is used, precisely like m7, as a 
designation of the one and only, the absolute, Universal God.? 
But equally obvious is the fact that N17, in v. 4, is used in exactly 
the same manner and with the same connotation. 


9 So also in 45 22, where x has precisely the same connotation as m7 in v. 
21b. 
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Precisely the same usage recurs in 48 120-13: “I am win; I 
am the first, also I am the last; furthermore, My hand founded 
the earth and My right hand spread out the heaven.” The 
last preceding occurence of the name m7 is in v. 2; the name is 
not used again until v. 14. Here too, it is clear not only that s7, 
having no actual antecedent, is used nominally, as a synonym 
for mm, but also that it describes the Universal God in His 
réle as the Creator of the universe and as He who was at the 
very beginning of existence and will endure until its very end, 
i. e. as the eternally existent One. Precisely this was the implica- 
tion of the designation of the Deity as 7 in 43 10 also. 

Even more significant in a way is 52 6, where the Deity is 
represented as saying plainly that the name by which He chooses 
to be known to and by His people is s7.’”"* A moment’s con- 
sideration of the passage will establish with certainty that the 
only interpretation of the verse which will bring out its correct 
meaning is, “Therefore My people shall know .. . that I am sim 
{i. e., the eternally existent One]; the one who announces [future 
events] am I.’”’* Clearly here too sim is in every way the equiv- 
alent of the frequently recurring m7. And it is now equally 
clear from all this evidence that Deutero-Isaiah and other pro- 
phetic writers immediately influenced by him employed x7 as 
a synonym of mm to designate the Deity in the all-important 
réle, ascribed to Him by the great anonymous prophet, as the 
eternally existent One, the God of time and history. 

That Deutero-Isaiah could arrive easily at this designation of 
the Deity, in this unique réle, by the pronoun nm, is readily 
comprehensible. For, as is well known, in Hebrew, — and in 
fact in all Semitic languages to a greater or less degree, — the 
personal pronouns discharge a unique function: $7, for example, 


% Though it is not impossible that this passage too may be from Trito-Isaiah, 
i. e. from a prophetic author somewhat later than Deutero-Isaiah and writing 
under his immediate literary and theological influence. 

™ With this passage 42 8 may be compared profitably and further evidence 
be discerned that mm and nia are used by Deutero-Isaiah and his school as 
synonyms. : 

12 Or else, though less probably, “that si7-3x, the One who announces 
[future events], am I’”’ (cf. below, note 23, and note that here s7-2% must be 
read metrically as one beat). 
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means not only “he”, but also “he is”, or perhaps somewhat 
more precisely, ‘‘the one who is” or ‘‘the one who exists.’”’ In 
addition to functioning as the convenient substitute for a noun, 
in Hebrew the personal pronoun connotes the quality of existence 
or identity of the person or object to whom or which it refers. 
This is obviously the basis of the common use of the personal 
pronoun as the copula in a nominal sentence. A clear and con- 
vincing illustration of this usage, all the more significant for 
this study because it is from Deutero-Isaiah himself, is found in 
47 s, 10. There twice Babylon is made to say of itself, DDS) °8 
ny, “I am” or “I exist, and there is no other.’’ It is impossible 
to interpret "28, in any other manner."? And because of these 
very same considerations Ni7, used as a synonym of m7 and 
entirely without any visible antecedent, — used therefore, as 
we have suggested, in a more or less nominal sense, — can mean 
only ‘He is” or “He who is,” i. e. can only designate the Deity 
in His characteristically Deutero-Isaianic rdle as the eternally 
existent One. 


This leads, in turn, to the reconsideration of one of the most 
controverted passages in the entire Old Testament, Ex 3 13-15. 
Many years ago I endeavored to show™ that the passage is 
composite, and that, disregarding for the present certain minor, 
internal, textual emendations, vv. 148b-15aa are a relatively late 
theological interpolation into a much older document, that they 
duplicate, as is almost self-evident, v. 1538 and bring utter confu- 
sion into the text. Today, over twenty years later, I would re- 
affirm this conclusion with only one slight modification. Today 
I would likewise regard v. 15b as a part of this late theological 
interpolation. I would even go one step further and assert 
that this interpolation reveals unmistakably the direct influence 
of the thought and theology of Deutero-Isaiah and must there- 


13 Quite similarly, in 48 16a the Deity is represented as saying of Himself 
2 OY mnvn nyp, “From the time when it [the world] became there I was.”” In 
like manner Jer 5 12 describes the atheists of the prophet’s day thus: wn 
nin-nid y90N mara, “They deny Yahweh and say: ‘He does not exist.’ ” 

14 “The Elohist Narrative in Exodus 3 1-15," AJSL 37 (1921) 242-262. 
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fore come from a period shortly after his time, i. e. from the end 
of the sixth or the early part of the fifth century B. C.*5 

The entire passage deals with Moses’ first meeting with Yah- 
weh at the so-called ““Mountain of God’’ in the desert, and with 
Yahweh’s charge to Moses to go down to Egypt as His agent and 
effect the release of the Israelites from bondage. That in its 
original form this narrative recounted Moses’ first contact with 
Yahweh is indicated by the fact that throughout the entire 
early part of the record of this meeting Moses does not yet know 
the name of the deity who is thus revealing himself to him. 
He must therefore, at the proper moment, ask directly what his 
name really is, so that, in turn, when he comes to the Israelites 
in Egypt with his message that a god, who must have been quite 
as strange and unknown to them as he was to Moses, had inter- 
ested himself in them and was minded to deliver them from their 
bitter bondage, and they ask him the name of this friendly 
deity, he may be able to give them a correct and satisfying 
answer. To this very proper question Yahweh returns the simple 
and direct answer, in v. 1528, ‘“Yahweh , has sent me 
unto you.” Plainly this is the original narrative. 

On the other hand, vv. 1428b-15aab likewise furnish an answer 
to Moses’ question in regard to the name of this deity which 
parallels that of v. 15.8 in every respect, but which is not only 


5 It is extremely interesting, and even significant, to note, from a careful 
study of the three terms, odiyd, nsab, and nt 317d or a 72175, — the most 
frequent expression in biblical Hebrew of the concept of eternity, — and their 
variants, how extremely infrequently any of these terms occur in passages 
earlier than Deutero-Isaiah; and never with the connotation of absolute 
eternity, i.e. from the beginning to the end of existence. Occasionally they 
are employed in the connotation, ‘always; constantly; uninterruptedly; per- 
sistently into the distant future” (cf. Ex 21 6; I Ki 1 31; I1 Sam 2 26; Am 8 7); 
but it is surprising how infrequent even this usage is. On the other hand, in 
Deutero-Isaiah and subsequent writings these terms occur with almost 
startling frequency, and almost invariably with the connotation of “absolute 
eternity.” This suggests, in turn, that Deutero-Isaiah was the very first 
biblical writer to arrive at the idea of absolute eternity, and especially to 
apply it to his concept of the Universal God. 

%6 “‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’”” HUCA, IV (1927), 45 f., note 
55. 
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more complex and obscure syntactically, but is also theologically 
motivated. Manifestly it contains.a play upon the name mm, 
which seeks to interpret that name from a theological stand- 
point. In answer to Moses’ question, what is the name of this 
deity, the statement is made, ‘7778 "Ws TN; and He said: “Thus 
shalt thou say to the children of Israel: "78% has sent me unto 

” This is My name forever and this is My appellation 
until the last generation.” 

The question of the precise meaning of 778 ws mS has been 
discussed time and again by biblical scholars, but as yet, so it 
seems, no thoroughly convincing and generally accepted decision 
has been reached. Although it has usually been disregarded, the 
one fact which seems certain beyond all question is that the 
passage means to represent the name of the Deity as 7m, and 
not at all as 7°78 WN WHR, as is usually asserted; for v. 14b says 
unmistakably, ‘“Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: 
‘ms has sent me unto you.’” These are the very words which 
Moses was to say to the Israelites in Egypt in answer to their 
question, ‘“‘What is his name?” Clearly the only name here 
implied is mmx, for this is the only name which the Israelites 
would hear, and not at all 77S Wr WaN.27 

Actually there is no reason to believe that this interpolation 
meant at all to imply that the Deity’s real name was 778 and 
not m7. Nowhere else in all biblical literature does the name 
man for the Deity occur, nor is there anywhere the slightest 
suggestion that He was ever known by this name. All that the 
passage implies is that the Deity’s name is m7, which in itself 
is a verbal form in the third person. Therefore, quite logically, 
when the Deity speaks of Himself and refers to Himself by name, 
as He does here, he uses the corresponding verbal form in the 
first person. This procedure is paralleled dozens of times in 
Deutero-Isaiah.** Certainly the unmistakable implication of 
this passage is that the Deity’s true name is only m7, and not 
at all mre. ; 


17 Cf. Marti, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion’, 72 £.; Morgenstern, ‘‘The 
Elohist Narrative, etc.,” 255 f. 
% Cf., for example, 46 4; 45 21-23 and passim. 
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But the real import of this interpolated passage is that it 
interprets the name m7 as a Kal formation, rather than as a 
Hif‘il, as it is generally, and undoubtedly correctly, regarded. 
This is, of course, grammatically possible, for m2 can be con- 
strued as a Kal quite as well as as a Hif‘il. As a Kal formation 
it interprets the Deity’s name, m7, as meaning ‘He is’, or‘ He 
exists.” Correspondingly, in the Deity’s own mouth, 778 
designates Him as naming or saying of Himself, “I am.” Ac- 
cordingly, whether in the normal form of the third person, 
mm, or in the Deity’s own mouth in the corresponding form of 
the first person, 77", the name obviously designates the Deity 
as ‘‘the existent One,”’ i. e. of course, ‘‘the eternally existent One.” 
And in just this particular setting, as the Deity who purposes to 
shape the course of history and destiny not only of Israel but 
also, in relation thereto, of Egypt as we.:, He is not only “the 
eternally existent One,” but is also the God of history. 

But just this is the doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah, the doctrine 
which he was the first to formulate, and to which he gave such 
clear and permanent expression. Just this doctrine is implicit, 
as we have seen, in his designation of the Deity by the term 7. 
It is impossible therefore not to correlate this interpolated pas- 
sage in Ex 3 14a8b-15aab with this doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah and 
to conclude that this interpolation must have been made shortly 
after the time of Deutero-Isaiah, i.e. in the latter part of the 
sixth or the early part of the fifth century B. C., by one who was 
a spiritual disciple of the great prophet. The correlation of this 
interpolated passage with this doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah makes 
the full meaning of the former perfectly clear, beyond all pos- 
sibility of further controversy. 

But also, in reverse, this interpretation of this interpolated 
passage lends final confirmation to our hypothesis of "17 as a 
secondary name or designation of mm, the Universal God, 
employed by Deutero-Isaiah to describe Him in His specific 
role as ‘‘the eternally existent One,” the God of time and history. 
And it also establishes clearly that to Deutero-Isaiah the name 
m7 not only designated the Deity as the One Universal God, but 
also as ‘‘the eternally existent One,” i. e. ‘‘the Eternal,’’ the God 
of time and history. It is in just this sense that with fine intui- 
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tion, but also with obvious, though perhaps not fully conscious, 
dependence upon Deutero-Isaiah, post-biblical Judaism likewise 
interpreted the name, m7, as ‘‘the Eternal.’ 

We have already recorded one passage, 526, in which the 
Deity is designated as min, the eternally existent One, which 
should probably be ascribed to Trito-Isaiah. This use of sim 
by Trito-Isaiah seems even more certain in one, and perhaps 
even in two other passages. 34 16b reads: 


Sap NT IMM / MS NIT DD 


That *» cannot possibly be interpreted as a noun with the suffix 
of the first person, and must therefore be regarded as in the 
construct state, is certain from the context. The Deity in this 
and the neighboring verses is referred to in the third person, 
and is in no wise represented as Himself speaking. *5, as a con- 
struct, must therefore be followed immediately by a noun desig- 
nating the Deity, and this can, of course, be only xin. This too 
is the precise implication of the suffix of 1m, which stands in 
parallelism with *» and its controlling noun. That the presence 
of sim here troubled the earliest translators is clear from the 
various versions. Both the LXX and the Syr. Hex. emended 
N17 °D simply to Na m7. Instead of ms sim» of MT, the Vulgate 
reads 8x’ °bD; while for N17 °D the Peshitta reads vDa. It is obvious 
that all these version had the present 1/T before them and that 
their difficulty was caused by their failure to appreciate the true 
import of x7. But with our present understanding of the term 
we see that there is no reason whatever to question its genuine- 
ness. And so we interpret the distich simply and naturally: ‘For 
the mouth of the Eternal hath commanded, and He Himself? 
hath assembled them.” 

Likewise in 51 12 DM NIT DIN °DIN8 May possibly be rendered, 


% Cf. Kohler, Jewish Theology, 63. 

» For this interpretation of sim inn, cf. Is 30 1; Ps 139 7 (note also the paral- 
lel use of a5 here and in Is 63 9); perhaps also Is 63 14; Zech 46; 68. It 
should be noted too that mi, even in the term m7’ mn, may be either masculine 
or feminine, and seems to be used in both genders equally and indiscrim- 
inately; however, whenever it means specifically the Deity Himself, we would 
naturally expect it to be used as a masculine. 
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“T, I Myself, am your reassurer;’”’ but unquestionably, with our 
present understanding of the term sim, it seems much simpler, 
more natural, and far more vigorous and effective to translate, 
“I, I, the Eternal, am your reassurer.’’#* 

Again Deut 32 39, in a poem in which the influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah is manifest everywhere and which is accordingly set by 
most recent biblical scholars in the late exilic or very early post- 
exilic period, should be rendered, ‘‘See now that I, I am the 
Eternal, and with Me there is no god.” 

Even more explicit is Ps 102 28, in which, in a manner alto- 
gether characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah, the eternity of God is 
contrasted with the lack of reality and the perishability of the 
false gods. It must be translated, “But Thou art the Eternal, 
and Thy years do never end;’” no other translation can do 
justice to the text. 

Quite similarly Lam 1183 must be rendered, “Just is the 
Eternal, God; but against Him have I rebelled.” Again no 
other rendering can adequately bring out the full thought of the 
passage. 


All these passages lend added confirmation to our interpreta- 
tion of the terms, m7” and xm, as used by Deutero-Isaiah as a 
designation for God, with the specific implication of “‘the eter- 
nally existent One, the Eternal,” and show the strong influence 
which this great prophetic writer exerted upon the thought, 
theology, and literary style of the immediately ensuing age. 


31 Similarly, in 37 16, at the beginning of the prayer ascribed to Hezekiah, 
it seems best to translate paxn mayo0-b25 rad onda sin one, where, unmis- 
takably under the influence of Deutero-Isaiah, Yahweh is represented as the 
One, Universal God, the God of all peoples, ‘Thou, O Eternal, art God alone 
for all the nations of the earth.”” Again Jer 14 228a, which disturbs the plain 
context of the remainder of the v. and has all the earmarks of an interpolation 
(and is possibly the immediate continuation and climax of the post-exilic, 
interpolated poem, vv. 19-21; 7-9; note that both in thought and metrical form 
v. 12ba follows v. 9; cf. J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Psalm 48,"" HUCA, XVI [1941], note 
105, pp. 29-32), may well be rendered, “‘Art not Thou, the Eternal, Yahweh, 
our God, for whom we wait?” 

22 Ps, 102 is a composite psalm, consisting of three distinct and originally 
totally unrelated strata. Of these the oldest is contained in vv. 13, 25b-28. Its 
theme is the absolute eternity and unchangeability of God. Both in thought 
and language these verses exhibit direct dependence upon Deutero-Isaiah. 
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This is manifest still further in one little item of interest, and 
even of some significance, for this study. The expression, "8 
mi, occurs sixteen times in passages which must indubitably 
be ascribed to Deutero-Isaiah, and six times in passages which 
must, with almost equal certainty, be regarded as belonging to 
Trito-Isaiah. In all sixteen passages from Deutero-Isaiah, all 
of which, of course, have definite metrical form, 777” "28 must be 
read as two beats; no other metrical arrangement is possible. 
But in five of the six Trito-Isaianic passages, viz. 27 3; 49 26, 
60 16, 22; 61 8, 77-28 must be read as a single beat; only in 
49 23 must it be read as two beats. Obviously in the period fol- 
lowing Deutero-Isaiah the expression tended to become conven- 
tionalized and to be regarded as expressing a single unified con- 
cept, quite as if no longer m7 alone were the name of the Deity, 
the Universal God, but likewise m-1.”3 

Quite similarly, of the seven unmistakably Deutero-Isaianic 
passages in which 817 "38 occurs, in six it is necessary to read the 
expression as two beats. While the metrical arrangement of the 
seventh, 48 12, is somewhat uncertain, here too the two-beat 
arrangement seems preferable. On the other hand, of the two 
Trito-Isaianic passages, 51 12 and 52 6, in which m7 (or °D38) "28 
occurs, in the former the expression should probably be read as 
two beats; but in the latter it must certainly be read as one 
beat. 

It is hoped that this study of Deutero-Isaiah’s terminology for 
“the Universal God’’ may have shed an additional ray of light 
upon the thought of that great prophet and theologian and so 
may supplement in some small measure Professor Blank’s signif- 
icant monograph. 


?3 This usage may have grown out of a mistaken interpretation of 48 8, viz. 
“‘s-1x, that is My name,” instead of the obviously true meaning intended 
by Deutero-Isaiah, ‘‘I am God (m7); that is My name.” It may be noted 
in passing that in Zech 10 6 and Mal 3 6, both post-Deutero-Isaianic passages, 
in which the expression mm’ 38 occurs, and both couched in metrical form, 
in the latter mm ‘28 must be read as two beats, but in the former as one beat. 
As is well known, mm "38 occurs quite frequently in Jeremiah and very fre- 
quently in Ezekiel and also in the Holiness and Priestly Codes (cf. Blank, 
op. cit., 32-36), but since these passages are all prose, there can, of course, be 
no question of the metrical form and number of beats. 
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HE idea of a biblical theology did not arise until some con- 

trast was felt between biblical teaching and ecclesiastical 
doctrine. As long as it was assumed that Bible and dogma were 
identical in their teachings there was no point in separating them. 
The name first appeared in a book by Haymann’ in 1708. The 
earlier presentations were simply collections of biblical material 
to support the dogmatic propositions. But pietists like Bengel 
wanted a more strictly biblical theology. They sought a return 
from dogma to the Bible. It was only in 1787 that J. P. Gabler 
defined the task of making a definitely historical presentation 
of the biblical ideas.2 Though he did not himself carry out the 
project, he outlined a distinct separation between the historical 
and the dogmatic point of view. Thus conceived, biblical theol- 
ogy was no longer to be a theology supported by biblical proof- 
texts, but the theology held by the biblical writers. “‘What do 
the Scriptures teach?” and ‘‘What’ is dogmatic truth?’ became 
two different questions. 

Biblical theology developed primarily on the continent of 
Europe, mostly in Germany. English participation was slight 
until the modern period. When American works began to 
appear, they were largely based on the German models. But 
after biblical scholarship had come of age in this country, it has 
either ignored or belittled theological questions. But if we Amer- 
icans are to carry on the torch and not simply repeat past mis- 
takes, we should know the main trends which have hitherto 


tM. K. Haymann, Biblische Theologie, 1708. 
2 J. P. Gabler, De justo discrimine theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae, 1787. 
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been followed. I shall distinguish four stages in the development: 
I. The period of growth; II. the period of bloom; III. the 
period of disintegration; IV. the modern revival. 


I. THE PERIOD OF GROWTH 


The earliest works dealt with both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Though these were treated in partial separation, the 
objectives outlined by Gabler were incompletely attained. G. 
Lorenz Bauer still stood under the influence of the current 
Rationalism.; Though de Wette‘ dealt with the several periods, 
the themes which he treated were set by the traditional dogmatic 
positions. These writers set the custom of expounding indepen- 
dently the separate Lehrbegriffe or ‘systems of doctrine”. After 
von Célln’, the trend was to separate the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for the problenis were essentially different. One had to 
deal with the religious development of more than a thousand 
years as recorded in an extensive literature; the other dealt with 
27 booklets from within a single century, which, for all their 
differences, possessed a more obviously unifying factor. 

Old Testament Theology departed from the Lehrbegriff 
method as early as 1835 and soon moved in the direction of a 
history of Old Testament religion. Yet presentations of Old 
Testament Theology were to follow from both conservative and 
liberal points of view. Typical works based on the developing 
critical research were those by G. F. Oehler® in 1873 (Eng. tr. 
1874) and H. Schultz’ (1860, Eng. tr. 1892). The latter wrote 
an historical volume followed by a systematic treatise. But the 
systematic survey of Old Testament ideas faced many difficulties 
for one conscious of historical development. It gave a composite 
picture which corresponded to no single phase of that process. 


3G. Lorenz Bauer, Biblische Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
1796-1802. 

4W. M. de Wette, Biblische Dogmatik des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
1813; 3rd edit., 1841. 

5 Daniel von Célln, Biblische Theologie, published posthumously in 1836. 

6 G. F. Oehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1873; 3rd edit., 1891. 

7H. Schultz, Alitestamentliche Theologie, 4th edit., 1889; 5th edit., 1896. 
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Even where the development of each idea was traced, its isola- 
tion did not permit a full picture of total relationships. Also, 
the individual personalities fell into the background and the 
different character of the separate periods became blurred in the 
attempt to portray a system of thought. 


Many of the writers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had been eager to bring out the historical contacts. De Wette 
and von Célln had ascribed differences in teachings to changing 
historical influences. As New Testament Theology developed, 
attention was more and more confined to the relation of Christian 
teachings to each other (rather than to outside influences.) 
Neander’s® emphasis on the individuality of the different apostles, 
reappears in the influential text from the pen of C. F. Schmid.9 
From a very different point of view, F. C. Baur also directed 
attention away from external contacts. Explaining the origin 
of Christianity in terms of an inner Hegelian dialectic, he stressed 
not the individual differences of the apostles but the competing 
movements within the church. Likewise the Ritschlian school,” 
with its concentration on the person of Jesus, minimized -the 
study of relationships to other religions. 


From still another point of view the attention was exclusively 
directed toward the Christian writings themselves. Biblicistic 
writers like Beck and especially J. C. Konrad Hofmann set forth 
the biblical revelation, quite ignoring historical criticism.” 
American liberals are apt to forget the deep influence on the 
religious life of Germany which has persisted through the suc- 
cession of Hofmann, Zahn and his collaborators, and more 


8 A. Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen Kirche 
durch die A postel, 1832; 5th edit. 1862. 

9C. Fr. Schmid, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 1853; 
5th edit., 1886. 

reo F, C. Baur, Vorlesungen aber test tlichen Theologie, 1864. 

A. Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche, 2nd edit., 1857; Die 
Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, II, 1874. 

J. T. Beck, Die christ. Lehrwissenschaft nach den bibl. Urkunden, 1841. 
J. C. Konrad Hofmann, Der Schriftbeweis, 1852-5; Biblische Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments, 1886. Mention should be made here of the influential work 
by H. Cremer, Biblisch-Theologisches Warterbuch der N. T. Gracitat. 1866. 
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recently Schlatter.3 If some of us find Schlatter’s voluminous 
writings almost impossible to read, we must never forget that 
he contributed significantly to the confessional resistance to 
recent totalitarian attacks against Christianity in Germany. 


II. THe PeRIop oF BLoom 


We turn then to the period of bloom and the massive manuals 
which fixed the pattern for this discipline. A mediating point 
of view was set forth in the New Testament Theology of Bernhard 
Weiss.“ This appeared first in 1868, was published in English 
in 1882, and new editions were printed as late as 1903. Schlatter 
called it a mere collection of statistics of New Testament ideas. 
Beyschlag admitted that Weiss set forth the raw materials 
exhaustively, but charged that he did not apply enough criticism 
and divination to them. Weiss extended the Lehrbegriff method 
almost to absurdity, even dividing up Paulinism into four periods. 
The theology of each author was expounded as if they were 
separate Greek philosophers, each with his own system. While 
the Berlin professor assumed the validity of historical principles, 
all problems of Introduction were settled from a conservative 
point of view. A vastly expanded ‘‘Q”’ was the basis for the 
presentation of Jesus. James and I Peter were treated as pre- 
Pauline witnesses. 

Beyschlag's wrote in a fresher and more religious vein. Yet 
he was constantly guilty of modernizing, and adding what Wrede 
aptly described as ‘‘exegetical ballast.’’ He adopted the in- 
defensible straddle of offering two sections, one giving the 
teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptics, the other according 
to John. But there were not two Jesus’s but one; the historian 


13 A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des N. T., 1909-10; Die Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments und die Dogmatik, 1909. In this country similar streams of thought 
were to be found at Princeton Seminary and elsewhere. 

™% Bern. Weiss, Lehrbuch der bibl. Theologie des N. T., 1868; 7th edit., 1903, 
(Eng. tr. 1882). Mention should also be made of the important work by 
Eduard Reuss, Histoire de la théologie chrétienne au siécle apostolique, 1852 
(Eng. 1872). 

1s W. Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1891 (Eng. tr. 1895). 
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must present a unified picture. Beyschlag still made an absolute 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical writings. The 
Old Testament was essential for the understanding of the New, 
but he would not admit the same for Judaism in the time of 
Jesus. Since Jesus stood in opposition to the religion of his 
contemporaries, there was no need to review it. Beyschlag 
recognized the importance of New Testament Theology as the 
basis for systematic theology. The work by G. B. Stevens 
followed essentially the same arrangement; the task was con- 
ceived as that of setting forth meticulously a series of doctrinal 
systems. Though the purpose was announced as historical, con- 
siderable modernization took place. 

Finally in 1897, H. J. Holtzmann,"’ editing his lectures at 
Strassburg from 1874 to 1904, published a New Testament 
Theology in two learned volumes. Here there was considerable 
treatment of contemporary Jewish religion, though non-canonical 
Christian writings were included only incidentally. A much 
more critical position was adopted on questions of Introduction. 
James and I Peter were treated as post-Pauline, and included 
under a capacious section entitled, ‘‘Deutero-Paulinism.”’ Yet the 
synoptic evangelists and the Apocalypse were dealt with tinder 
“Theological Problems of Primitive Christianity” preceding the 
Pauline Theology. The Johannine Theology provided the closing 
pinnacle. Here was the definitive work of the older liberal school. 
Though neither edition appeared in English translation, it 
strongly affected many presentations of New Testament religion 
both in Great Britain and in America. The writings of Orello 
Cone came nearest to representing this point of view in America, 
and Gould followed essentially the same literary conclusions 
in his briefer manual.** But this position was generally considered 
to be too liberal. — 

As understood in this hey-day of its cultivation, biblical 
theology was the climax of biblical studies. It presupposed the 


16 G, B. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament, 1899. 

11H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Theologie, Tiibingen; 
1897; 2nd edit. prepared by A. Jiilicher and W. Bauer, 1911. 

8 Orello Cone, The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 1893. E. P. Gould, 
The Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 1900. 
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results of biblical Introduction and historical exegesis as well 
as textual criticism. On the basis of these, it attempted a sys- 
tematic presentation of biblical religion in its theological bearing. 
The aim was to trace historic and genetic development; yet, 
in the more conservative circles, the results still remained nor- 
mative for doctrine, in accordance with the belief in plenary 
inspiration. 


III. THe PERIOD OF DISINTEGRATION 


But already during the nineties critical voices were being 
raised against the traditional concept of the discipline. The 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule was beginning to contest the Ritsch- 
lian point of view and laid a new emphasis on contacts with 
other ancient religions. The Pan-Babylonian School had been 
active in the Old Testament field for some time. There, the focus 
of interest had already shifted from Old Testament Theology 
to the history of Israelitic and Jewish religion. Wellhausen 
and his followers gave almost no place to a systematic presenta- 
tion of Old Testament doctrine. Though the Stade-Bertholet 
volumes bore the name of Biblical Theology of the Old Testament," 
the contents followed the pattern of a history of the religion. 
Davidson?* in Scotland wrote a text-book following the earlier 
models (1904); but in Germany no real Old Testament theology 
appeared between the last edition of Schultz in 1896 and the 
one by K6nig” after the first world war. 

But men like Gunkel and Bousset were now introducing 
religionsgeschichiliche methods in the New Testament field. 
Soon they were to be reenforced by Heitmiiller, Reitzenstein, 
and a host of others.” The relation of developing Christianity 


19°B. Stade — A. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, Tiibin- 
gen. I, 1905; II, 1911. 

20 A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament, 1904. 

2 E. Konig, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1922. I would also mention the 
significant volume by A. C. Knudson, The Religious Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1918. 

2 L, Salvatorelli, ‘From Locke to Reitzenstein” in Harv. Theol. Rev., 1929, 
pp. 263-367 gives a full and valuable account of the work of this school. 
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to its non-Christian environment was becoming a burning issue. 
The concept of a New Testament Theology came into question. 
Important monographs by Deissmann*? and Wrede* challenged 
the prevailing idea of its tasks and methods. I shall now present 
the objections raised against this discipline by many writers of 
the historical school. 

In the first place, the very name of the study shows the futile 
attempt to unite two entirely disparate things. Theology is the 
systematic presentation of the concepts of religion. The New 
Testament is a body of writings which must be interpreted by 
strictly historical methods. Presumably, New Testament Theol- 
ogy would be the study of the theological ideas of these writings, 
but none of them were written by theologians. They were 
evangelists and preachers, not systematic thinkers. The books 
may raise theological problems, but they are not expositions of 
formal theology. 

In the second place, New Testament Theology deals with an ar- 
tificial segment of Christian thought and life. As Wrede aptly put 
it, no writing was “canonically born.’’ I Clement is surely as old 
as the Johannine writings, and the Shepherd of Hermas is 
certainly older than II Peter. If New Testament Theology is 
to claim to be an historical discipline, how can it ignore books 
just because later centuries did not include them in a reputedly 
apostolic list of writings? The very fact that books were rejected, 
shows that the New Testament was not completely represen- 
tative of those who called themselves Christians in the early 
centuries. The New Testament was written by those whom 
later Christians chose to recognize as their spiritual parents. 

In the third place, the treatment of the New Testament books 
apart from their background and environment ignored or at 
least minimized the religious relationships with the Jewish 
and Hellenistic worlds. Early Christianity did not originate 
in a vacuum. No stream can be understood in isolation from 
the banks through which it flows. Hence Wrede called for a 


23 A, Deissmann, “Zur Methode der bibl. Theol. des Neuen Testaments,” 
Zeit. fiir Theol. und Kirche 3 (1893) 126. 

2 W. Wrede, Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sogenannten Neutestamentlichen 
Theologie, Géttingen, 1897. 
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history of early Christian religion and theology. Books like 
Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum*s had already followed such lines, 
but the new program called for the recasting of the whole con- 
cept of New Testament Theology. 

Almost at once, Paul Wernle replied with a two volume work 
on The Beginnings of our Religion.*® It represented the general 
critical position of Holtzmann; it was not strongly influenced by 
the religionsgeschichtliche Schule, nor did it escape a definitely 
theological orientation. Still, it was indicative of the coming 
change. In the following decade, research on the life of Jesus 
took new directions through the epoch-making books of Wrede?? 
and Schweitzer,?? and the brief commentaries by Wellhausen?9 
raised fresh problems. The older ‘“‘liberal’’ Jesus was under 
strong attack, and the “Protestant’’ Paul was subjected to 
severe emendation by the investigators in the field of the Hel- 
lenistic mystery religions. In 1913 came Bousset’s Kyrios 
Christos,3° and during the following year Case’s The Evolution of 
Early Christianity. To read a chapter from either book is to 
move a long, long way from B. Weiss or Heinrich Holtzmann. 

Weinel’s text-book incorporated something of the new trend. 
While he made no attempt to describe non-Christian faiths at 
length, he did set forth the types of religion against which 
Christianity should be understood as an ethical religion of 
redemption. Weinel broke away almost completely from the 
idea of separate systems of doctrine. After the exposition of 
Paul, he lumped together the “Christianity of the Developing 
Church.” Under this he treated such topics as the Common 
Possession, The Development of Christology, Mysticism, the 


2° Q, Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 1887; 2nd edit., 1902 (Eng. tr. 1906-11). 

% Paul Wernle, Die Anfdnge unserer Religion, 1901 (Eng. tr. 1903-04). 

a7 W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901. 

38 A. Schweitzer, Das Messianitdts- und Leidensgeheimnis, 1901; Von Ret- 
marus zu Wrede, 1906. 

29 J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 1905, and com- 
mentaries on Matthew (1904), Mark (1903), and Luke (1904). 

3° W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, Géttingen, 1913. 

3S, J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, Chicago, 1914. 

32H, Weinel, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1913; 4th edit., 
1928. 
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Hope, the Ethics, and finally the Development to a Church. 
While E. F. Scotts doubted the wisdom of this change, I wish 
to express my complete adherence to it. That the writers of the 
New Testament possessed distinct theologies is as much an 
illusion as the idea that their beliefs were absolutely identical. 
While Weinel’s disposition of material was too modern and 
subjective, and he tended to sublimate early Christianity, his 
volume has continued through the years to be a valuable system- 
atic survey of early Christian religion. 

But older view-points continued. Feine** produced a com- 
bative, conservatively critical book in which he set forth the 
systems of doctrine with all of the complexity that delights the 
ivory-tower scholar, but which bears little relationship to the 
elements of power in a genuine religious movement. Veteran 
American scholars like Henry C. Sheldon’ and A. C. Zenos%é 
published books which showed that their views had been formed 
decades earlier. Even E. W. Parsons,?7 when he published his 
book on The Religion of the New Testament, reverted to the old 
scheme of a separate treatment for each author. But he did not 
call his book a New Testament theology, and it does not really 


belong in the present attempted renaissance of that discipline. 


IV. THE MopeERN REVIVAL 


The decade between 1910-20 marked not only the climax of 
purely historical studies in the field of early Christianity, but 
also laid the foundation for revolt against absorption in the 
Heraclitean flux of relativity. What was the final result of all 
of this research into Christian origins? Was the historian dealing 
simply with historical remains, or had there been divine revela- 
tion? Yet, are not all historical conclusions subject to question? 
How can anything absolute be found in the boundless agitated 


3 E. F. Scott in reviews of Weinel and Feine in Har. Theol. Rev. 6 [1913], 60— 
75. 

34 Paul Feine, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1909. 

3s Henry C. Sheldon, New Testament Theology, 1910. 

36 A, C. Zenos, The Plastic Age of the Gospel, 1923. 

37 E, W. Parsons, The Religion of the New Testament, 1939. 
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sea of past events? Since history knows only probabilities, not 
certainties, and finds nothing that is not related to the whole 
endless flow of events, how can a firm faith be founded thereon? 
What standards of value can survive when we historicize our 
thinking after naturalizing our approach to the world? 

Some adventurous spirits greeted with joy the new historical 
attitude which made it impossible to prove traditional dogma. 
Dogmas were thus man’s outworn spiritual clothes, to be retired 
to the museum for scholarly inspection by experts. The Christian 
past contained nothing normative for us. As previous generations 
created their ideologies to meet their needs, so we must do the 
same in our time. But others felt that there was a uniqueness, 
an originality, and a finality to the Christian faith which some- 
how slipped through the mesh of this historicizing approach. As 
H. R. Mackintosh put it in an article on “Does the Historical 
Study of Religion Yield a Dogmatic Theology?’’3* —“The point 
of view does not restate a Christian theology but denies the 
possibility of one.” 

Ernst Troeltsch was the acknowledged systematic theologian 
of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule, contributing many of the 
dogmatic articles in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
His monographs on the absoluteness of Christianity and the 
significance of Jesus for faith served to confirm the fears of 
Mackintosh. They seemed to show that this point of view had 
been carried as far as it could with the means at our disposa!. 
But most of Troeltsch’s energies during this decade were devoted 
to wider historical studies. Finally in 1922 he published 800 
solid pages on the problems of historism.*? Here the issue at 
stake was not simply the definition of Christianity. It was a 
brave attempt to overcome the relativistic skepticism concerning 
the significance of all values, and the danger of a return to 
mysticism and dogma. Influenced by Simmel and Dilthey, he 
drew a distinction between the idea of causality in natural science 


38H. R. Mackintosh, in Am. Journ. of Theol., 13, 505 f. 

39 E. Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, 1922. In English there 
may be recommended for an introduction to his thought, ‘‘The Dogmatics of 
the Religiongeschichtliche Schule”, Am. Journ. of Theol., 17, 1 f.; and Christian 
Thought, its History and Application, London, 1923. 
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and the entirely different type of historical laws. He sought to 
overcome a positivistic philosophy of history and that-laming of 
the will which comes from the environmental stress of the 
sociological school. 


But Troeltsch marked the end of an epoch rather than the 
beginning of another. In Anglo-Saxon countries where the crisis 
of civilization was not so acutely felt, many seemed content with 
a world of historical relativity. But on the continent the flight 
to mysticism and dogma proved to be just around the corner. 
The second edition of Barth’s Rémerbrief* sounded the battle cry 
against a theology engrossed in psychologism and _ historical 
relativities. He called men back to the revelation of a transcen- 
dent God who has spoken his Word to men. The historians raved 
at the exegesis by which Barth extracted his theological ideas 
from Romans, I Corinthians, and Philippians. Here was biblical 
theology of a kind entirely different from anything that B. Weiss, 
Beyschlag, or Holtzmann ever imagined. And the impressive 
thing was that it was not a development from Erlangen or the 
new Tiibingen, but from Marburg, a center of the liberal theol- 
ogy. It did not come from a rejection of historical criticism, 
but from a re-affirmation of the absoluteness of divine revelation. 

During the next decade principles of interpretation were again 
debated. The demand was heard for a “spiritual” exegesis, or 
a “theological” exegesis. The reaction against historical rel- 
ativity seemed to sweep many off their feet, and lead them to 
suppose that there was some magic means of circumventing 
historical problems. But it soon became clear to all not suffering 
from extreme theological myopia, that there was no sound sub- 
stitute for historical principles of interpretation: there was no 
such thing as a special spiritual exegesis. Interpretations might 
be made by men of theological interests, but there was no binding 
theological exegesis. Yet as Dilthey said, “If the interest is 
limited, so is the understanding.” And as Gunkel affirmed, ‘‘Only 
love gives a true understanding.”** Modernizing expedients 


4° K. Barth, Rémerbrief, 2nd edit., 1922. 
4 Quotations from the article on Biblical Theology in the second edition of 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, I, 1015. 
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provide no new form of exegesis, but only a retreat to one which 
has been thoroughly discredited. 

During the past twenty years, while new compendiums of 
New Testament Theology have not appeared, a host of mono- 
graphs indicate the new interest. The older type of ‘history of 
religions” studies no longer appear on the continent, but works 
which deal with the development of theological concepts. It is 
more clearly seen that more important than priority of ideas is 
power in their utilization. A comparison of the second edition 
of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart with the first shows 
how quickly the religious climate changed on the continent in 
the two intervening decades. The appearance of a theological 
dictionary to the New Testament,*® in which as divergent 
scholars as Bultmann and Biichsel collaborate, shows the un- 
animity in the new interest. The New Testament Theology in 
the Grundriss series has been assigned to Bultmann.** While 
his numerous essays and reviews in this field give some hint of 
the trend it may follow, all will await with interest its final 


appearance. 
In England the problems of New Testament theology are 


being faced more resolutely than ever before. No single text- 
book has been published, but the writings of Dodd and Hoskyns, 
of Flew and Vincent Taylor reveal the preoccupation with the 
theological significance of New Testament religion.4s These men 
are not absorbed in the linguistic contributions of Hellenistic 
papyri, nor in the pursuit of Aramaic originals for our canonical 


42 Mention should be made of the briefer volumes by M. Dibelius, Geschicht- 
liche u. Ubergeschichtliche Religion, 1925; and Fr. Biichsel, Theologie des 
Neten Testaments; Geschichte des Wortes Gottes im Neuen Testament, 1935. 

4 G. Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament, 1932—. 

44R. Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen, 1933, and many reviews in Theo- 
logische Rundschau. 

4s C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, 1936; History and the Gospel, 1938. 
Edwyn Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament, 1932; The 
Fourth Gospel, 1940. R. N. Flew, Jesus and his Church, 1938. Vincent Taylor, 
Jesus and his Sacrifice, 1937; The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, 1940, 
and Forgiveness and Reconciliation, 1941. [George Johnson, The Doctrine of 
the Church in the New Testament. Cambridge, at the University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1943, appeared after this article was in type. Ep1tor]. 
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gospels, but with basic questions like the abiding meaning of the 
gospel. Thus far, there has been a minimum of real theological 
interest in the New Testament in this country. Between the 
Scylla of modernizing and the Charybdis of pure antiquarianism, 
a via media has rarely been attempted.“ The dominant mood 
has been to repudiate any normaiiveness of historical results 
and set the modern man free on the sea of experimentation with 
no compass but his own needs. Only the residue of traditionalism 
in even the most emancipated has blinded their eyes to the 
barrenness of the program. 

Strangely, it is in the Old Testament that the fullest develop- 
ment of biblical theology has come during the present revival. 
The thirties saw the appearance in Germany of no less than 
three formal expositions of Old Testament Theology. Different 
as are the works of Sellin, Eichrodt, and Ludwig K6hler,‘7 they 
witness to a new grappling with the theological significance of 
Old Testament religion. They manifest not only a desire to 
work up the new researches in the life of the ancient world into 
a total picture; they show a concern with the permanent position 
of the Old Testament for faith. Is its relation to Christianity 
that of prophecy to fulfillment, of law and gospel, or is the Old 
Testament a ladder which may be dispensed with now that the 
fulness of time has come? With attitudes differing from the 
preceding scholars, S. A. Cook discussed The Truth of the Bible, 
and here in America W. F. Albright has surveyed the growth 


46 The most significant exceptions are in the writings of two eminent Scotch 
scholars in America, James Moffatt and E. F. Scott. From the pen of the 
former have come Love in the New Testament, 1929, and Grace in the New 
Testament, 1931. Of the voluminous writings of E. F. Scott, I may mention 
The New Testament Idea of Revelation, 1935, and The Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, 1923, as bearing more directly on this field. Though Frank C. Porter 
gave a life-time to the teaching of New Testament Theology, he enriched the 
literature chiefly with The Mind of Christ in Paul, 1930. 

47 Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1933. W. Eichrodt, Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, 1933-35. L. Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 
1936. Kohler has reviewed the recent literature in Theol. Rundschau, 7 (1935) 
255-318; 8 (1936) 55-69, 247-284. James D. Smart has surveyed ‘The Death 
and Rebirth of Old Testament Theology” in The Journal of Religion, 23, 1-11; 
125-136. 
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From the Stone Age to Christianity.4* Through all of these volumes 
lurks the ancient question of revelation. Are we reduced to what 
Bultmann calls ‘‘historic pantheism’”’ or are we justified in saying 
that there has been revelation in history? 

I feel that these Old Testament manuals should be discussed 
by one more competent in this field. I am grateful that in the 
New Testament field my réle is that of a historian rather than 
of a prophet. I personally believe that the older historicism had 
run into bankruptcy. It tended to forget that after all it was an 
enterprise carried on for its human values. But the present 
revolt is in grave danger of becoming a retreat to dogma rather 
than an advance to a truer insight into the permanent significance 
of the events recorded in the Old and New Testaments. That 
peril can be met only as men of sound historical training accept 
the challenge to interpret the meaning of Christian faith. 


48S. A. Cook, The “Truth” of the Bible, 1938. Wm. F. Albright, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, 1940. 
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NYONE who undertakes to study the history of the 
Apostolic Age of the Christian Church speedily finds that 

he is faced with the task of making bricks without straw. The 
sources at our disposal are scanty and deal almost exclusively 
with a few incidents in the life of the Christian community at 
Jerusalem and with the missionary career of the Apostle Paul. 
It happens, further, that the few Christian letters that have 
survived from that first generation are from the hand of the 
same Apostle. For him, and for him alone, we have a most 
valuable combination of contemporary biographical material 
and occasional letters, whereby he stands before us with a 
clearness that can scarcely be parallelled in any other figure of 
ancient times except Cicero. Through these accidents of literary 
survival we almost inescapably accord to Paul a position of 
dominance that does not at all belong to him in the Christian 
life of the age. Among their contemporaries, Peter and James 
were accorded greater importance than Paul; but for us, the 
relative greatness of these other Apostles is obscured by the 
fact that they have left no literary remains, and that they 
found no biographer to tell the story of their labours. Peter 
especially occupies a place in tradition that can only be inter- 
preted as reflecting a long and widespread activity and an 
authority that was not subjected to the questionings, much 
less to the bitter and sustained opposition, that continually 
beset Paul; but the story of this great career remains almost 
wholly unknown to us. Except for the few incidents recorded 
of him in the Book of Acts and an occasional passing reference 


in the Pauline Epistles, there are no materials at all at our 
295 
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disposal for the reconstruction of the story of his life as a 
missionary leader. These trifling fragments must therefore be 
scrutinized with care and exploited with imagination. The 
role of conjecture is necessarily large in this paper, which pre- 
sents a criticism of the relevant passages in Acts and gives a 
new interpretation of the Apostle’s life and work. 

The passages to be considered are found in Acts 9 32-15 39, 
and they embrace ‘the following incidents. 1. Peter’s tour of 
inspection through the towns of Judea (9 32-43). 2. The con- 
version of Cornelius (10). 3. Peter’s defence of his conduct 
before the Jerusalem Church (111-18). 4. The foundation of 
the church at Antioch (11 19-26). 5. The action taken by the 
Antioch church to relieve the famine sufferers in Jerusalem 
(11 27-30; 12 25). 6. The persecution ordered by Herod Agrippa, 
resulting in the death of James the son of Zebedee and prob- 
ably also of his brother John, and in the imprisonment and 
escape of Peter (12 1-19). 7. The subsequent death of Agrippa 
(12 20-24). 8. The journey of Paul and Barnabas to Cyprus 
and to the southern highlands of Asia Minor (13-14). 9. The 
Council at Jerusalem (15 1-35, and Gal 2 1-10). 10. The “‘par- 
oxysm” which divided Paul from Barnabas (15 36-39, and 
Gal 2 11-13). 

It is not difficult to discern that the order of events is almost 
totally dislocated throughout this section of Acts. The com- 
poser of the book, like others writing the history of the early 
days of a society, was able to secure only disconnected frag- 
ments of information, which he pieced together more or less 
plausibly, in the light of his own understanding of the general 
development. The lack of any sure chronological indications is 
betrayed quite clearly by his recourse to such vague phrases as 
“in these days’, and “about that time” (€év tav’rais Tats 
Huépars 1127; Kar’ éxetvov tov Karpov 121), and the obvious 
haziness of the expression “‘as Peter passed through all quarters” 
Tlérpov dvepxduevov bia wavTwy 932). In his inability to 
secure precise chronological data, his order of events is de- 
termined by his ecclesiastical bias, according to which the 
primitive community in Jerusalem, headed by its supposed 
College of Twelve Apostles, was the fountain-head of every 
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new departure in Church life and work. In an earlier chapter, 
this erroneous theory of early institutions had led him to sub- 
ordinate the Hellenistic community and the dignity of its 
leaders to the more conservative Palestinian community and 
the Twelve. Now, even more strikingly, it leads him to ascribe 
an initial validation of the Gentile Mission to the initiative of 
Peter at Caesarea, duly approved by the Jerusalem Church. 
In reality, however, his own subsequent account reveals un- 
mistakably that the Gentile Mission was begun at Antioch, 
independently of any authorization from Jerusalem, by un- 
named men of Cyprus and Cyrene. Moreover, far from being 
welcomed at Jerusalem as a phase of Christian action sanc- 
tioned in principle through the approval already granted to 
Peter, it provoked a sharp and serious controversy which lasted 
throughout the lifetime of Paul. Finally, the famous Jerusalem 
Decree of chapter 15 limits its greetings specifically to ‘‘the 
brethren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia;’’ neglecting entirely 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia; it must, 
therefore, antedate the activity of Paul and Barnabas in those 
regions, described in chapters 13 and 14. Most decisive of all 


is the setting of the world-wide famine (in Claudius’ time) in 
the days of Agrippa’s persecution of the church. This famine, 
according to Eduard Meyer,? began in Syria and Palestine in 
48 A. D., reached Greece in 49, and was felt most severely in 
Rome in the winter of 50-51; but the death of Agrippa took 
place in March of 44.7 It is a matter of general agreement? that 
the story of the famine-relief visit is a doublet of the visit of 


t Ursprung u. Anfange des Christentums, Vol. III, pp. 165 ff., p. 44. 

2 Ibid., pp. 167 ff., post E. Schwartz. 

3 “General agreement” is perhaps too much to claim; I observe with 
astonishment that Professor Duncan, in his recent edition of ‘‘Galatians” in 
the Moffatt Commentary, still clings to the theory that the famine-relief 
visit is independent, and is the true parallel to Galatians 2. Note, however, 
the strong words of K. Lake (Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. V, p. 201), 
“The succession of critics whose work has pointed to the only possible solution 
is Weizsacker, McGiffert, and Schwartz. Acts XI and Acts XV are both 
descriptions of the visit referred to in Galatians 2.” The same position is 
adopted without hesitation by E. Meyer and A. Loisy, except that Loisy 
sees nothing in the “‘famine-relief visit” but a deliberate fraud: ‘‘Le dédouble- 
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Acts 15. It seems also clear to me that the writer of Acts had 
at his disposal sources showing that Paul and Barnabas actually 
visited Jerusalem not long before the persecution and the death 
of Agrippa, and that the Conference of Acts 15 really took 
place at that time. His deliberate rearrangements, notably the 
change of setting of the conference in accordance with his own 
ecclesiastical theory, led him to report Paul’s visit twice and 
to give a fictitious explanation for the first version, i.e., the 
collection which Paul brought with him on his final journey as 
a tribute of love from his Gentile churches (1 Cor 16 1-3; Rom 
15 25-31; 2 Cor 8 and 9), which Acts fails to mention in the 
proper place. 

We see therefore that the author of Acts had no sure means 
for establishing the proper sequence of the events recorded in 
these chapters. Furthermore, it seems impossible to acquit him 
of a certain disingenuousness: he rearranged the story so that 
it would support the ecclesiastical theory dear to his heart. Of 
course he had to fix an order to make his story coherent, and 
one might perhaps pardon him for taking as his guide the 
theory of origins current in his circle. Whatever be our judg- 
ment upon his principles of historical composition, we must in- 
vestigate anew the sources utilized, disregarding the artificial 
sequence in which they were arranged by the author. 

In the first place, it can be established beyond the possibility 
of serious dispute that the events of chapters 13 and 14 (the 
so-called First Missionary Journey) do not belong in this section 
at all. The decree, with its salutation to “the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia,” shows 
clearly that no Gentile mission had previously been under- 
taken in Cyprus and in the regions lying to the west of Cilicia. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the assertion of Patil (Gal 1 21) 
that he carried on his work “‘in the regions of Syria and Cilicia” 
between his two visits to Jerusalem. The First Journey must 
therefore come between the Jerusalem meeting and the quarrel 


ment n’est qu’une combinaison imaginée par le rédacteur afin de présenter 
selon ses vues le développement de |’évangélisation chrétienne.” (Actes des 
A pétres, p. 475). 
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at Antioch, for after the latter Paul separated permanently from 
his former leader and companion, Barnabas. A third bit of 
evidence is this: the identification of the famine-relief visit of 
Acts 1127-30 and 1225 with the Conference visit of Acts 15 
involves the conclusion that the association of Mark with the 
Antioch missionaries began after the Conference, and therefore 
the First Journey, in which Mark had a share, was undertaken 
after the Conference (12 25, 13 5). 

In the second place, the Conference in Jerusalem almost 
certainly preceded Agrippa’s persecution, for Peter was still 
residing in Jerusalem when the Conference met, but nothing 
indicates that he ever returned to that city after his escape 
from prison during that persecution. If, as argued above, the 
famine-relief visit is a doublet of the true visit to attend the 
Conference, and if its setting in Acts shows that according to the 
sources, this visit really preceded the death of Agrippa, then it 
is evident that the persecution followed the Conference. Finally, 
John participated in the Conference, but almost certainly 
suffered death along with his brother James in Agrippa’s 
persecution.‘ 

As a matter of fact the Conference supplies a reason for the 
persecution, which otherwise has no explanation. How did it 
happen that “about that time Herod the king stretched forth 
his hands to vex certain of the church’? Why should the royal 
fury suddenly assail “‘certain of the church”? And why should 
this please the Jews (12:3), who had hitherto shown general 
goodwill towards the Christian community (Acts 2 47; 5 13)? 
As Loisy points out, “it is quite evident that Agrippa does not 
act in this situation except at the instigation of the High Priest 
and of the Sanhedrin.”5 As in the earlier commotion over 
Stephen, an element had been introduced into the preaching of 
the Christian gospel which incensed the leaders of Judaism to 
the utmost. This persecution, like that which had arisen against 
Stephen, was selective; Herod undertook ‘‘to vex certain of the 
church” (kax@oal tivas t&v amd Tis éExxAnolas). The victims 


4E. Meyer, op. cit. III, 174 ff., “‘Die Hinrichtung der Séhne des Zebedaeus.” 
5 A. Loisy, Actes des Apétres. Paris, 1920, p. 478. 
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selected were James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were 
beheaded; and Peter, who was imprisoned to await trial, pre- 
sumably foredoomed to the same fate. Most significantly, 
James the Lord’s brother, the real head of the Jerusalem church, 
was not molested in any way, for we know that he enjoyed 
immunity until his martyrdom in 62. It was therefore not 
Christianity as such that was persecuted, but only that form of 
Christianity which seemed to threaten the integrity of the 
Jewish religion in a direct and concrete way. The most obvious 
explanation is that we have here a repetition of the circum- 
stances of the earlier persecution, in which the followers of 
Stephen were harried and forced to flee from the city, while 
the Twelve and their more conservative followers were left in 
peace. Now, however, the new conception of the faith has won 
adherents from the ranks of the Twelve. Peter, James, and 
John have now committed themselves to the broader view- 
point of the Hellenists, which freed Gentile converts from the 
requirement of circumcision and conformity to Jewish obser- 
vances; and they have thus incurred the same deadly enmity 
that inflicted the death penalty upon Stephen.*® 

In the third place, Peter’s tour of inspection through the 
towns of Judaea (Acts 9 32-43) took place after his escape from 
Jerusalem (Acts 12 17). Then and only then can the expression 
“Tlérpov duepxdyevov 61a ravtwv” be given a natural meaning. 
In the course of his flight Peter was going about here, there, 
and everywhere. A fugitive from justice—or rather from 
injustice — at all events an escaped prisoner for whom the hue 
and cry had gone out, he was obliged to lie low for a time, to 
change his abode frequently, and probably to seek concealment 
through the aid of Christian groups throughout the country. 
Only the direst necessity of remaining hidden would induce 
anyone to lodge in the vicinity of a tannery (9 43)! More im- 
portant, the story of the vision which confirmed his conviction 
that the Gospel was meant for Gentiles as well as for Jews, 
comes most naturally after he has been swayed by the argu-. 
ments of Paul at the Jerusalem Conference. The vision is quite 


6 See the Additional Note, at end of the article. 
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inexplicable except as the resolution of a conflict in his own 
mind. Just as the vision of the Damascus road comes to Paul 
through the stimulus of an internal struggle, wherein he has felt 
himself to be kicking against the pricks; so we must see in the 
vision at Joppa the outcome of a struggle in Peter’s mind over 
the problem of carrying the Gospel to the Gertiles. Won over 
in principle by the men of Antioch, he was yet deterred and 
disquieted by the attitude of James, and possibly still more by 
his knowledge of the example and precept of Jesus (e. g., Matt 
10 5, 6; 15 24). The vision thus comes at the providential time 
to dispel his last qualms, on the very eve of the call from the 
Gentile household at Caesarea. Consequently, the story of how 
his mission was called in question at Jerusalem and duly ratified 
by the mother church must be discarded in toto. It is sheer 
fiction, devised by the author of Acts to disguise the fact that 
the Gentile mission was inaugurated in Antioch, without authori- 
zation from Jerusalem, by an unknown band of Cypriotes and 
Cyrenians who were driven from the capital by the persecution 
which arose around Stephen. When therefore the question of 
circumcision and legal observances was raised in the Gentile 
church at Antioch by Christians from Jerusalem, there could be 
no suggestion that the question had been raised and settled 
long before by the example of Peter and the approval of the 
Jerusalem Church. 

Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal 2 11 #.), which is not mentioned 
in Acts, is a natural sequel to his experience at Caesarea. As 
soon as he had taken the great leap himself, he would be eager 
to visit the established Gentile congregation at Antioch, and to 
confer with his fellow apostles who had had long experience in 
the evangelization of Gentiles. From this time on, he pays no 
attention to the division of spheres agreed upon in Jerusalem 
(Gal 2 9): he shares with Paul and others the apostolate to the 
Gentiles; and nothing indicates that he ever returned to Jeru- 
salem. Certainly he was not there at the time of Paul’s last 
visit (Acts 2117 #.: the argumentum e silentio is unanswerable 
in this instance). It is highly probable, in the absence of any 
rival tradition, that he was put to death at Rome in the 
Neronian persecution of 64 A. D.; but he was evidently not in 
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the city when Paul arrived in 62. The salutation in I Peter 
might be taken as an indication of the sphere of his main 
missionary labours; for the pseudonymous author must have 
had some reason for naming the provinces of Asia Minor. But 
after the dispute in Antioch he passes from the purview of 
history, and the greatness of his labours is attested only by the 
mass of tradition that gathered about his name. It is char- 
acteristic of the man that in our last glimpse of him he is still 
wavering between two opinions, although he must soon have 
come down on the right side of the fence once and for all. 


Our rearrangement of materials, then, may be summed up as 
follows. 1. The foundation of the first Gentile Christian 
Church at Antioch, followed by several years of labor among 
the Gentiles of Syria and Cilicia by Paul and Barnabas. 2. The 
Conference at Jerusalem, in which Peter and the two sons of 
Zebedee were won over to the caues of Gentile Christian free- 
dom from the Law. 3. The persecution under Agrippa, strik- 
ing the leaders of progressive Christianity, but not the advocates 
of the status quo. 4. The flight of Peter: his journey through 
Judaea, his vision, and his first baptism of Gentiles at Caesarea. 
5. (Contemporaneous with 3 and 4). The First Missionary 
Journey of Paul and Barnabas. 6. The dispute at Antioch, and 
the separation between Paul and his brother Apostles. 

The death of Agrippa occurred during Peter’s flight; and 
probably before his meeting with Cornelius, as it is not probable 
that a Roman cohort was stationed at Caesarea during the 
lifetime of Agrippa. After Agrippa’s death, Judaea was governed 
by Roman procurators and Caesarea was their garrison town. 
But it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that a Roman 
cohort was garrisoned at Caesarea for the preservation of order 
even while he was still reigning. 

If we now attempt to review briefly the chronological frame- 
work, it will appear that nothing in the scanty data available 
invalidates this reconstruction. For the early period, before the 
time of Paul’s Corinthian ministry, there are now three fixed 
points: the death of Agrippa in 44 A. D.; the beginning of the 
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great famine in 48; and the proconsulship of Gallio in Achaea 
in 51-52.7 Again following Eduard Meyer,’ we start with the 
reckoning that Paul spent 18 months (18 11) in Corinth pre- 
ceding his appearance before Gallio, so that his arrival in that 
city would fall in the year 50. There he finds Aquila and 
Prisca (182), who had recently arrived after being expelled 
from Rome through the edict of Claudius, which Orosius dates 
in the 9th year of the Emperor, i.e., 49-50. For the rest of 
the journey there are only the vaguest indications of time. His 
stay in Athens was probably brief, to judge by the paucity of 
its results; in Berea, he stayed at least long enough to allow, 
first, a thorough “searching of the Scriptures” (17 1) by the 
Beroeans; second, the transmission of a report to Thessalonica; 
and third, the arrival of trouble-makers from Thessalonica 
(17 13). This would appear to necessitate a stay of not much 
less than a moath. In Thessalonica, he went to the synagogue 
on three sabbaths (17 2); but a longer time is indicated (1) by 
the strength of the congregation which he established there, as 
indicated in First Thessalonians, and (2) decisively, by the 
statement that the Philippian church sent supplies to him in 
Thessalonica several times (kal Gat xar dis Phil 416). This 
would suggest a stay of months rather than of weeks. In 
Philippi itself, it is plain that he stayed long enough to establish 
a strong community with which he remained in the closest 
relations throughout the rest of his life; here too a stay of 
months rather than of weeks may be confidently conjectured. 
We shall not be unduly rash if we suppose that most of the 
year 49 was spent in Macedonia and Greece. There is no reason 
to suppose, however, that any long period elapsed between his 


1 Kirsopp Lake is not ready to concede the establishment of any of these 
dates. See his essay on “The Chronology of Acts” in The Beginnings of 
Christianity, Part I, Volume V, pp. 445 ff. But in this very exhaustive study 
he has not made use of the investigations of Eduard Meyer, which to me 
remove all reasonable doubt. 

8 Ursprung u. Anfadnge, Vol. III, pp. 37-38, 78 ff., 164-173, (with ex- 
ploitation of the earlier investigations of Schwartz, Wellhausen, and Harnack), 
and 196 ff. 
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departure from Antioch and his arrival in Philippi; the sum- 
mary outline of this journey in Acts (15 40 to 168) indicates 
that no missionary activity was undertaken, so that a few 
months would be sufficient to allow for an inspection of the 
churches in Syria, Galicia, and Lycaonia, and for the sub- 
sequent journey by way of Phrygia and Mysia to the great 
port of Alexandria Troas. The commencement of this ‘Second 
Missionary Journey’”’ may thus be set with some confidence in 
the year 48; and the dispute at Antioch which led to the parting 
of the ways between Paul and Barnabas will of course be dated 
in the same year. 


If the death of Agrippa took place as early as the 5th March, 
44 A. D. and if we accept the statement that Peter was arrested 
in the days of unleavened bread, then the persecution must be 
set back to the spring of 43 and the great conference to some 
time in the winter of 42-43. If it be felt, however, that the 
presentation of the story in Acts compels us to set the persecu- 
tion and the death of Agrippa in closer proximity, then either 
the reference to the days of unleavened bread must be taken to 
be an error,’ and in that case the persecution and the Con- 
ference would fall in the winter of 43-44; or the death of 
Agrippa may be dated not in March 44, but in August 437° in 


9 This rejection would be justified on the ground that the author is intro- 
ducing the phrase to carry out an arbitrary parallelism with the Passion 
story. See, e.g., Loisy’s comment in Actes des Apéires, p. 484: ‘La cor- 
respondance entre ce passage et ce qui est raconté des intentions du sanhédrin 
a propos de Jésus (Mc. XIV, 1-2) ne laisse pas d’étre inquiétante.” He 
certainly delights in weaving the sacred story into artificial patterns. For a 
very striking example, the story of the resuscitation of Tabitha-Dorcas 
(Acts 11 36-41) is modeled in the telling after the pattern of the miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings 17 17f. and 2 Kings 418 f.). See Loisy op. cit., 
ad loc., pp. 429 ff. 

1 The time of year depends upon the date of the ‘ludi pro salute Caesaris” 
in Caesarea. The argument for March Sth rests upon the statement of 
Eusebius that the “‘dies natalis” of the city fell on that day. K. Lake sug- 
gests, however (op. cit. vol. V, p. 452) that as these quinquennial games were 
instituted in connection with the final defeat of Antony, there is some reason 
to conjecture that in the first century they may have been celebrated in 
August, the month of Antony’s defeat and death; and he points out that in 
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which case the persecution would fall around Easter of 43, and 
the conference in the preceding winter. In the one case there 
would be an interval of four years, in the other, of five, between 
the conference and the start of the second journey. There is 
thus ample time for the journey to Cyprus and <a Galatia 
which is described in Acts 13 and 14. 


NOTE ON THE PERSONS CONCERNED IN THE 
CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM 


I venture to suggest that we now have grounds for recon- 
sidering the identification of the James of Gal 2 9 with James 
“the Lord’s brother,”’ which usually has been taken for granted. 
I admit that the order of the words (’IldxwBos xal Kngas xai 
*Iwdvyns) appears to favour this identification, but it does not 
entirely close the question. Some weight has to be given to 
the fact that in Gal 1 19, Paul felt it necessary to add the iden- 
tifying phrase ‘‘the Lord’s brother’’ when speaking of this man, 
so that the omission of any such identifying phrase here might 
be taken to indicate that he means the James who is most 
frequently found in association with Peter and John; i.e., 
James the son of Zebedee. If this conclusion be permissible, it 
would set the whole story in a new light and clear away many 
difficulties in the task of reconciling the story of Act 15 with 
the data of Galatians 2. It would then appear that Paul suc- 
ceeded in winning over the three most distinguished disciples 
of our Lord, and that they paid for their accession to his Gospel, 
the two brothers with their lives and Peter with imprisonment 
and flight. There would then be nothing to show that the 
other James, the Lord’s brother, had any part in the agree- 
ment mentioned, or that he conceded anything substantial to 
Paul and his associates at all. The formal Council depicted in 
Acts 15 would then be taken not as an alternative and alto- 
gether false version of the informal conference described by 


Lyons they were in fact celebrated on August 1. He suggests, therefore, 
that “it seems quite as likely that Agrippa I may have died in August 43 
as in March 44.” 
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Paul in Galatians 2, but as a subsequent and much wider 
gathering, in which Peter publicly espoused the cause of Gentile 
freedom, not because he had himself broken the same ground 
by preaching to Cornelius at Caesarea, but because Paul had 
convinced him. It does not seem to me impossible that such a 
gathering of the Jerusalem church, presided over by James, 
may have issued the famous decree, representing the utmost 
that the Jerusalem group was prepared to concede. It was 
designed to be conciliatory, yet fell far short of what Paul and 
with him the three disciples of the inner circle were anxious to 
establish. It must be remembered that it was by emissaries of 
James (Gal 2 12) that strife was later stirred in Antioch; and if 
he were one of “the three’ who gave Paul the right hand of 
fellowship (Gal 2 9) in Jerusalem, it is beyond all comprehension 
that he should afterwards send his legates to Antioch to make 
trouble. The whole picture seems to fall into focus and become 
intelligible only if the James of Gal 2 9 be taken to be the son 
of Zebedee. I offer these suggestions — with much diffidence — 
for criticism and comment. 





VARIANT TRADITIONS OF THE 
RESURRECTION IN ACTS 


AMOS N. WILDER 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE New Testament writings present the sequel to the 
crucifixion in a variety of ways. All of the following events 
may be distinguished in one or more of the writings: the resur- 
rection, the ascension, the conferring of the Spirit, the parousia. 
(We pass over Christian speculation as to the sojourn of Christ 
during the three days). But it is apparent that the distinction 
between these events is not so clear in some documents or 
traditions as in others. The author of Luke-Acts and the fourth 
evangelist are the only ones clearly to distinguish the ascension. 
In the case of the latter, moreover, it appears to be immediately 
related to the resurrection. Neither Mark nor Matthew find 
occasion for or anticipate a specific post-resurrection endowment 
with the Spirit. We are agreeing with the view that Mark comes 
to its intended close with the eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter, 
and can therefore believe with R. H. Lightfoot that the antic- 
ipated meeting with the disciples in Galilee, to which Mark 
looks forward, is closely identified with the parousia.? That is, 
Mark identifies resurrection, ascension and parousia very 
closely, and thereby no doubt reflects for us the apocalyptic 
outlook of the earliest disciples. A bolder induction, yet one 
warranted by some passages, points to a tradition in which the 
death of Jesus and his exaltation to God were not separated by 
a three day interval.?, Only the subsequent searching of the 
Scriptures suggested the delay. 


t Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels, New York and London, (n. d.), pp. 

61-65; see pp. 45-48 for citation of Lohmeyer, Galilda und Jerusalem, 1936. 

2 Cf. Phil 2 8, 9; I Pet 318; I Tim 3 16; Eph 4 9f.; Ev. Petr., chaps. 5, 13. 
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R. H. Lightfoot has studied the resurrection narratives of the 
Gospels and has drawn attention to these issues, relating them 
also, as has Lohmeyer, to the question of the locality of the 
resurrection appearances. C. H. Dodd in The Apostolic Preach- 
ing’ has dealt with the same themes, proposing to show how a 
realized eschatology became a futuristic eschatology as a result 
of the delay of the parousia. Lightfoot hardly touches on the 
book of Acts except for its opening supplement to the resur- 
rection narrative of Luke. Dodd outlines the apostolic preaching 
as he finds it in the sermons in Acts, but without seeking a more 
primitive stage of that preaching than is given us in the ser- 
mons. It occurs to us that it would be worth while to apply the 
ideas of Lightfoot to the book of Acts, and to inquire whether 
the dominant viewpoint of its author is always consistently 
maintained. It is possible that Acts betrays evidence of divergent 
sources and traditions as regards the resurrection, the ascension, 
the conferring of the Spirit, the parousia, and their relation to 
one another. 


In raising such questions we are aware of a number of con- 


siderations that may well give us pause. (1) We recognize that 
the author of Acts has made any such task difficult by the 
extent to which he has re-written his traditions. (2) We may 
provisionally accept Harnack’s distinction of sources, at least 
to the extent that the authors of the Beginnings of Christianity 
accept it, having in mind de Zwaan’s conclusions on the Aramaic 
question. But we shall bear in mind the difficulties encountered 
in identifying any considerable differences in theological or 
Christological standpoint or terminology between the alleged 
different sources. (3) Wealso immediately confront the problem 
of the speeches of Acts, and the question whether any archaisms 


3 Chicago, 1937. 

4 Lake and Cadbury, in their commentary on Acts, after pointing out vary- 
ing representation of Christology in the first part of Acts, say: “It is these 
divergent points of view which suggest, though they do not prove, that Luke 
was using at least one and probably more than one source for the Petrine 
speeches of Acts” (p. 120). 
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they contain may be looked upon as evidence of primitive 
tradition, or merely as deliberate archaism on the part of the 
author.’ 

If genuinely primitive traditions are to be found in Acts 
whether in the narratives or the speeches, we might hope to be 
able to detect divergencies from the author’s outlook at the 
following points. (1) We should find traces of a time when the 
Church was unaware of the presumably later tradition of the 
empty tomb® and the material resurrection-body of Christ. 
(2) We should find traces similarly of a time when the Church 
made no distinction between resurrection and ascension. (3) We 
should again find evidences of a time when the Church assigned 
the resurrection appearances to Galilee rather than to the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. (4) We should find survivals also 
from a time when the interim envisaged by Luke-Acts as a 
whole between the crucifixion and the final parousia (and Judg- 
ment) was very brief, and when the disciples awaited, not the 
gift of the Spirit but the end.? (5) We should also perhaps 
expect to find traces of an earlier view according to which the 


endowment of the Church with the Spirit, whether at one or 
successive occasions, was interpreted rather as one or more 
appearances of the exalted Christ. 

It is well, first of all, to characterize the perspective of this 
author, and his views on the eschatological subject matter, 
particularly as regards the time factor. If we see Luke-Acts 


5 Goguel rejects the latter view as held by Loisy; see Le Livre des Actes, 
vol. III in Introduction au Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1922, p. 363. 

6 This tradition will have arisen or at least have become “official” in the 
Church among Christians out of reach, either by circumstances of time or 
place or both, of those Jews who had a part in the temporary burial of Jesus 
and who therefore would have been in position to explain the removal of the 
body. A later generation of Jews, ignorant of the true state of affairs, would 
have offered the explanation we find in Matthew’s narrative of the guard. 

7 “The more we try to penetrate in imagination to the state of mind of the 
first Christians in the earliest days, the more are we driven to think of resur- 
rection, exaltation, and second advent as being, in their belief, inseparable 
parts of a single divine event. It was not an early advent that they proclaimed, 
but an immediate advent.” Dodd, op. cit., p. 45. 
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as a work best illumined by its relation to the early apologies 
and the early martyrologies, we cannot but place it relatively 
late; and so best understand its tendency to rationalize, human- 
ize, and universalize the person of Christ and the story of the 
gospel.* This double work therewith takes an historical rather 
than an apocalyptic view of the Church and the Kingdom of 
God. This appears in a tell-tale way in the Lukan version of 
Jesus’ saying before the High Priest, according to which Christ 
is, indeed, thenceforth seated at the right hand of God, but 
Mark’s additional clause as to his coming with the clouds of 
heaven, is omitted (Luke 22 69 vs. Mark 1462). It appears 
even more significantly in Luke-Acts’ representation of the age 
of the Holy Spirit as practically eclipsing the apocalyptic Judg- 
ment. The resurrection of Christ does not lead on immediately 
to the Judgment as in Mark. It is not merely incidental to the 
exaltation of the Son of Man, to whom all power in heaven and 
earth is given, as in Matthew. In Luke-Acts, the physical resur- 
rection, as Lightfoot shows, is an end in itself; a fact to be 
established by demonstrative proofs.’ The disciples become 
witnesses of the resurrection rather than apostles of the glorified 
Son of Man." It is true that the resurrection is followed by the 
ascension. But the ascension has its chief significance in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit so made possible, as in Acts 2 33 and elsewhere, 
rather than in the entrance of Christ upon his réle of world ruler 
and apocalyptic judge. Both his ascension and his parousia as 
described in Acts 1 11 are utterly destitute of any adequate or 
powerful characterization. ‘He was lifted up and a cloud took 
him away from their eyes.... Ye men of Galilee, why do you 
stand looking up into the sky? This Jesus, who was taken up 
from you into the sky, shall come in the same way as you saw 
him going up into the sky.’”’ This is not a convinced descrip- 
tion of Christ’s assumption to glory nor of his second advent. 
It is the writer’s way of terminating Christ’s personal visitation 
to his followers so that the era of the Spirit may begin. Contrast 


8 For sentiment and martyr-theme in Luke-Acts see Lightfoot, History and 
Interpretation in the Gospels, pp. 171-179. 

9 Lightfoot, Locality and Doctrine, ch. IV, esp. pp. 82, 84-86. 

© Acts 2 32; 3 15; 5 32; 10 39. 
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this conception of the glorification of Christ with that of Matt 28 
or Rev 1 or I Pet 3 22 or Phil 2; or contrast this forecast of his 
parousia here with that of II Thess 1 7-10 or certain descriptions 
of it in Mark and Matthew; and see how devoid of passionate 
conviction this author is, so far as concerns the apocalyptic 
réle of Christ. It is true that like the Fourth Evangelist he 
transmits the tradition of the Church with regard to the parousia 
and the Judgment but his heart is elsewhere.” 

The character of this writer becomes clearer when we con- 
sider the opening of the Book of Acts and certain aspects of the 
resurrection narrative in Luke. The four verses that conclude 
the gospel of Luke (24 50-53) tell how Jesus led the disciples out 
near Bethany and was parted from them. We believe that the 
true text probably included the specific statement, “and was 
carried up into heaven.’’ Its omission in the western text is due 
to a desire thus to minimize the difficulty presented by the forty 
days interval of Acts 1 3.% But more important to note is that 
Luke 24 50-53, entire, is best seen as a summary of Acts 1 1-11, 
added to Luke when the two works were separated from each 
other, as Prof. Lake has urged. It is entirely natural therefore 
that these verses should allude specifically to the ascension. 
Furthermore, the best text of Acts 12 (and here we follow 
Ropes)" omits avadnugd@n. Thus the climax of the first half of 
Luke-Acts is reached, not with the ascension which was not 
originally mentioned here, but with the charge to the disciples 
to await the gift of the Spirit, Luke 24 49. Similarly, the second 
half opens, not with an allusion to the ascension, but with a 
recapitulation in greater detail of this charge and a correction 
of the view that the Kingdom was immediately to be restored 
to Israel. The account of the ascension then follows, but the 
ascension too has its significance as the pre-condition of the 


™ “Tt seems therefore that in spite of or because of its pneumological value 
the doctrine found in Lk. 24, if pressed, is in danger of neglecting the escha- 
tological content, which is essential to the gospel; whereas the doctrine of 
Mark 16 1-8, as also that of the whole gospel of St. John, avoids this danger.” 
Lightfoot, Locality and Doctrine, p. 41. 

1 So Goguel, op. cit., pp. 155-157. 

33 Beginnings of Christianity, vol. III, pp. 256-261. 
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gift of the Spirit and not as the exaltation of the Son of 
Man. 

Finally, as B. W. Bacon has urged* the forty days of Acts 1 3 
(alluded to also in 10 41 and 13 31) should be read as a parenthesis: 
the ascension is thought of as taking place on the first day of 
the week, and the forty days of appearances or of “lodging 
together’ (cuvadtfduevos) are in whole or in part subsequent 
to the ascension. On such a view the perennial difficulty as to 
the reconciliation of Luke 24 50, 51 with the Acts account is 
surmounted. Did the ascension take place on the first day of the 
week (Luke), or after forty days according to the usual inter- 
pretation of Acts 11-12? The earlier date is really intended by 
both Luke and Acts. On our view that Luke 24 51-53 was a later 
summary of Acts 1 1-12, it is evident that the writer who added 
it to Luke recognized Acts 1 3 as a parenthesis, and believed that 
the ascension took place on the day of resurrection. The fourth 
evangelist likewise had a tradition that the ascension took place 
on that day, since it must precede the endowment of the dis- 
ciples, that same evening, with the Holy Spirit. Indeed, John 
may be dependent on Luke-Acts here. In later writings the 
length of intercourse between Jesus and his disciples varies, 
showing that ascension after forty days was not felt to be 
unmistakably taught in Luke-Acts. In the Epistle of Barnabas 
15 9, the resurrection and the ascension take place together on 
the eighth day of the week meaning, in its context, the first day. 
Prof. Enslin, after a review of the tradition of the ascension in 
the early Church concludes as follows. ‘The evidence thus 
suggests that the story of the forty days intercourse of the Lord 
with his disciples on earth and of a final translation to glory is a 
late and not widely diffused tradition... .”’5 

It is not difficult to understand the motives which led this 
evangelist to localize the resurrection appearances and the 
ascension at Jerusalem or in its neighborhood. His apologia for 
the Church as the true heir of Israel, and his view that the Da- 
vidic Christ must return to reign in Jerusalem, are the chief 


™ “The Ascension in Luke and Acts,” Expositor, March 1909, pp. 254-261. 
5 “The Ascension Story,”” JBL, XLVII (1928), pp. 60-73. 
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factors. But it is also necessary that the propaganda of the 
Spirit go forth from the Holy City. And in his view the gift of 
the Spirit is so closely linked with the ascension, and that with 
the resurrection appearances, that Jerusalem must be the locale 
of all of them.*® 

Already in the resurrection episodes of Luke 24 we find features 
which are not in harmony with the dominant outlook of the 
final author. For example in the Emmaus narrative (24 26) we 
read: “Ought not the Messiah to have suffered these things and 
entered into his glory?”’ Here in the midst of a tradition clearly 
rewritten by the evangelist in his own terms, we nevertheless 
have what looks like the more primitive conception which sees 
Christ as passing immediately from the Cross into his trans- 
cendent glory. It is from his state of exalted Lord in heaven 
that he here appears, not at all fully materialized, to the two 
disciples, rather than as one who sojourns or lodges with his 
disciples during the forty days according to the evangelist’s 
dogma. The incident had its origin in the experience of the 
disciples as they broke bread in the early days and searched the 
Scriptures. 

We note also that the other two of the three appearances in 
Luke 24 really evidence a Galilean setting. The appearance to 
Peter, only mentioned, no doubt goes back to the Galilean ap- 
pearance evidenced in other ways in John 21 and Luke 5. The 
appearance to the eleven (Luke 24 36 #.) betrays its Galilean 
locale by the mention of the broiled fish eaten by Jesus, as 
scholars have observed. 

The first passage we shall draw attention to in Acts itself is 
2 23-32. This forms a part of what is called the Jerusalem B 
source. Note first that in verse 27 we have a citation of Ps 16 10 
in the LXX form: ‘Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see 
corruption.”’ Applied to Christ, this rendering of the prophecy 
goes to support not only his resurrection but the physical res- 
urrection. It thus agrees with the prevailing view of the author 


6 “Beginning from Jerusalem,” Luke 24 47. See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommen- 
tar... vol. II, ad loc., for rabbinic illustration of the theme that deliverance 
goes forth from Jerusalem, with emphasis on Zech. 14 4. 
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of Luke-Acts in this respect. It is in keeping with this view that 
the author in presenting this sermon of Peter at Pentecost 
stressed* the burial and the tomb of David. The LXX form, 
moreover, more easily admits of application to the Messiah, for 
David who speaks here looks to the future: ‘“‘my flesh shall 
dwell in hope”’ (v. 9; the Hebrew reads, “‘shall dwell in safety’’). 
Thus Peter’s sermon in the Greek tongue, or the Greek form of 
his sermon, exploits the LXX rendering of the Psalm in such a 
way as to confirm the physical resurrection. We may conjec- 
ture, however, that the Hebrew of Ps 16 s-11 was applied to the 
resurrection of Christ or rather to his translation, in the Aramaic- 
speaking Church, in the years or decades before the reports of 
the physical resurrection became current. We have good reason 
to think that the 16th Psalm, after serving as an eschatological 
Psalm for the rabbis,?7 became a favored proof-text for the 
resurrection of Christ,?® and that probably among the earliest 
Christians. For Acts 2 is one of the parts of Acts for which 
translation from the Aramaic is most generally agreed. Thus 
the present use of the LXX version of the Psalm and other 
signs of Hellenizing of the sermon do not affect the great probabil- 
ity that the substance of the discourse including the Old Testa- 
ment proof texts go back to the Aramaic-speaking Church. 
But where the Greek text reads as we have cited, the Hebrew 
reads: “‘Thou wilt not give thy holy one to see the Pit.”” Thus the 
Hebrew form of the prediction, when applied to the theme of the 
resurrection of Christ, need not have had reference to a physical 
resurrection. It would have been a suitable text to vindicate 
a claim of Christ’s translation or glorification. I would suggest 
that we have here a rewriting by the author of Acts of earlier 
Aramaic material, and that in the course of his rewriting he has 
conformed certain elements in it — particularly the numerous 
Scriptural proofs — to his own conception of the physical resur- 
rection as well as the ascension. Beneath,the surface we see 
the earlier apologetic for the exaltation of Christ which ignored 
the open tomb and the deliverance of the body of Christ from 


17 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. II, p. 618, on Acts 2 25. 
% Cf. Acts 13 35. 
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corruption. In the immediate context we may well see other 
survivals of the more primitive conception which would cor- 
roborate this. Thus in 2 23, 24 there is nothing that would lead us 
to suppose that anything other than translation or assumption 
is presupposed. And the midrash on Ps 188 16 ¢. cited by Lake 
and Cadbury apropos of verse 33 is suggestive. 

On what grounds, it will be asked, may we suppose that 
Palestinian Jews of this period could interpret the resurrection 
of Christ in terms of translation rather than reanimation of the 
body? We can do no more here than point to the illuminating 
discussion of the matter by Bacon, “Immortality in the Synoptic 
Gospels,” sections III and IV, in Sneath, Religion antl the 
Future Life.*° Bacon here calls attention to the numerous tra- 
ditions current in this period as to assumption to heaven, whether 
of such figures as Enoch, Moses and Elijah, and the “two wit- 
nesses’, or of the beneficiaries of a ‘‘first resurrection’, above 
all the Maccabean martyrs. When this is put together with the 
strong evidence that ideas of immortality were at this time 
supplanting ideas of resurrection — the conception of a trans- 
cendental world to come supplanting the age-old doctrine of a 
mundane new age — as presented by Strack-Billerbeck in their 
Excursuses dealing with these matter,?? we have a good deal 
of ground for understanding the absence of reference to the 
empty tomb in the Pauline and pre-Pauline tradition of the 
resurrection. It must be stressed that in this period we meet 
many indications that views held by Hellenistic Jews were 
penetrating into Palestine. Moreover, the Christian movement 
was born in a region and among a group that seems to have been 
open to newer views of eschatological matters: witness the 
Galilean apocalyptic emphasis of Mark, and Jesus’ radical solu- 
tion of the Sadducees’ standing riddle concerning the resur- 
rection. 

To return to the book of Acts; in Peter’s sermon in Acts 3, 


19 New York and Chicago, 1922, ch. VIII. 

20 Kommentar, vol. IV, Exkurse, Zweiter Teil. See especially pp. 806 ff., 
1016 f., 1130 ff. It is in the following writings that ideas of this kind are best 
represented: Enoch 71, Slavonic Enoch, The Assumption of Moses, The Book 
of Jubiless and IV Maccabees. 
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a sermon that belongs to the superior Jerusalem A source, we 
immediately meet with a passage which strongly suggests a 
standpoint divergent from that of the work as a whole and more 
primitive in its conception of the resurrection, in verse 13. “The 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, the God of our fathers, 
glorified his servant Jesus.’’ We note first the well-known asso- 
ciations of this characterization of God with the Jewish hope 
of “‘life from the dead’”’ as evidenced in the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, so significant also for the interpretation of Mark 12 26 ¢. 
The verb “glorified’’ used here of the resurrection suggests 
translation to heaven, and may well reflect a period when the 
Church as yet had no tradition of the physical resurrection, and 
made no distinction between resurrection and ascension. Luke- 
Acts does not assign a body of glory to the risen Christ, except 
in the passages describing Paul’s conversion, which no doubt 
likewise embody earlier conceptions and diverge from the outlook 
of Luke-Acts in other particulars (i.e., the limitation of the 
forty days, and the preaching of Christ as the ‘‘Son of God’’). 
It is true, of course, that this sermon has been rewritten by the 
author, though there appears to be a larger amount of older 
survivals in it than in Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. 

Lake and Cadbury call attention, moreover, to the fact that 
in 3 12 #., Peter seems to avoid using the word “Christ” until 
in connection with the passion and resurrection.” That is, we 
have here the earliest Christology according to which Jesus 
became Messiah only at his resurrection. At another point 
they remark that “vv. 19, 20 seem to refer to a Son of Man 
Christology, though these verses are not very clear.” 

When we pass to the Hellenist source, we find at Acts 7 55, 56, 
in the account of Stephen’s death, the only instance in the New 
Testament outside the Gospels where Jesus is called the Son of 
Man. Stephen, at the point of death, looking up into heaven, 
exclaims: ‘Behold I see the skies open and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.”’ Now this detail belongs to 
the better of the two sources here recognized. The usual source 
analysis here distinguishes two traditions of the trial and death 


at Op, cit., on 10 38, p. 120. 
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of Stephen. One account gives us the well-staged defense of 
Stephen and describes his death, probably unhistvrically, as an 
official execution following upon a formal trial. The other ac- 
count sees his death in terms of a mob scene. The words of 
Stephen cited above belong to the latter, the more primitive 
source.” This confirms our view that the apocalyptic vision of 
Stephen, so alien to the dominant eschatology of Luke-Acts, 
derives from a primitive tradition. It is no doubt true that his 
words here coincide with the words of Jesus at his trial in the 
‘Lukan form. This only suggests that here too the author has 
modified the full force of Stephen’s apocalyptic utterance as he 
has in the case of Jesus. 

In the latter half of Acts we call attention to the conclusion 
of Paul’s sermon on Mars Hill, in which he speaks of the day 
appointed “in which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 
As Lake and Cadbury say, this is “‘pure ‘Son of Man’ eschatology, 
and if the custom of the Gospels had been followed the. under- 
lying ‘bar nasha’ would have been rendered by vids Tov avOpw- 
mou instead of by dvépi.’’3 Jesus is here called the “man” 
rather than “Son of Man”’, presumably as an accommodation 
to the Gentile audience. In any case it is not consonant with the 
characteristic eschatology of the author of Luke-Acts, and it is 
hardly to be viewed as an imitative or deliberate archaism on 
his part. Dibelius denies that there is any reference here to the 
Son of Man, in that there is no definite article and because the 
passage includes no reference to the coming with clouds and the 
preceding hiddenness of the Son of Man.* Dibelius is reluctant 
to recognize any Palestinian motifs in this speech whose Stoic 
and Hellenistic character he has so well demonstrated, but here 
too we must think of the author as having supplemented his 
tradition of the primitive preaching with his own apologetic 
composition. Put this passage together with 756 and 10 42, 


22 7 51-57, 59, 60; 8 1b, 2. 
%3 Op. cit., on 17 31, p. 219. 
% Paulus auf dem Areopag, Heidelberg, 1939, p. 39, f.n. 
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perhaps also 3 19, 20, and it is fairly clear that a Son of Man 
Christology appears in a disguised form at several points. 

These few explorations make it probable that primitive ele- 
ments bearing on the related topics of Christology, eschatology 
and the resurrection of Christ still show through the speeches 
and narratives of Acts. The author, however, has so rewritten 
his material that once again we have to acknowledge that no 
very clear case can be made. The Jerusalem A source and the 
Hellenistic source seem to offer somewhat more tangible witness 
to a primitive conception of the resurrection of Christ.?5 For- 
tunately, Acts is one of the New Testament books on which new 
light is steadily coming in. One has only to refer to Dibelius’ 
monograph on the sermon at Mars Hill, the application of form 
criticism to the pericopes of the book, Enslin’s demonstrations 
of the surprising editorial freedom exercized by this writer in the 
gospel of Luke, and the possibilities raised regarding Acts in 
Knox’s Marcion and the New Testament. As these studies mature 
we shall be in better position to dissociate the various theological 
strands in the work.” 


2s Add 8 33 to the passages in the Jerusalem A source worthy of attention, 
and see the note in Lake and Cadbury, op. cit., p. 156. ‘His generation who 
shall declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 

Paul’s speech at Antioch in Pisidia, however, which is usually counted with 
the Hellenistic source, discloses little evidence of primitive tradition, but on 
the contrary is full of phrases and conceptions such as we associate with the 
author of Luke-Acts. It may be significant that de Zwaan classifies this chap- 
ter 13 with those that give little evidence of Aramaic translation. 

26 Georg Bertram, in his monograph, ‘‘Die Himmelfahrt Jesu vom Kreuz 
aus und der Glaube an seine Auferstehung,” (Festgabe fiir Deissmann, Tiibin- 
gen, 1927, pp. 187-217) illuminates some points mentioned above, as follows. 
(1) The Acts conception of the Twelve as ‘witnesses of the Resurrection”’ is 
secondary to an older view, reflected in 1 21, 22, according to which they 
must be witnesses of his exaltation or assumption, — a different thing (pp. 
192, 193). (2) The “forty days’ of Acts 13 was originally independent of 
the narrative of the ascension (p. 192, n. 1). (3) See this foot-note also for 
confirmation of other points in the paper, especially as regards the rabbinic 
interpretation of Ps 1610 as referring to translation, not resurrection. 





DID MARK USE Q? 


T. E. FLOYD HONEY 


BALTIMORE, ONTARIO 


HE overlapping of Mark and Q may be explained by one 
of three hypotheses: (1) Mk and Q represent independent 
overlapping traditions; (2) Q is dependent on Mk; (3) Mk 
is dependent on Q.3 
Wellhausen’s view (2) may be dismissed at once. It would 
find little, if any, support among scholars to-day. As between 
(1) and (3), however, there is no general agreement at the 
present time. Neither hypothesis in its absolute form gives a 
convincing explanation of all the phenomena. The most satis- 
factory solution, in the present writer’s opinion, lies along the 
line of A. E. J. Rawlinson’s suggestion that Mark used a Roman 


collection of the sayings of Jesus, akin to Q but not identical 
with it.4 Let us examine some of the crucial passages in the 
light of this suggestion. 


'F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission (1906), 62 ff., 
147 ff.; Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus (1908), 193 ff.; V. H. Stanton, The 
Gospels as Historical Documents (1909), II, 109 ff.; E. R. Buckley, An Intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Problem (1912), 140 ff.; Moffatt, An Introduction to 
the Literature of the New Testament (3rd ed., 1918), 204 ff.; B. H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels (1924), 187 ff.; J. M. C. Crum, The Original Jerusalem 
Gospel (1927), 167 ff.; E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (1937), 148. 

2 Wellhausen, Einleitung in die Drei Ersten Evangelien (1905), 73 ff. 

3B. Weiss, A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament (transl. by 
A. J. K. Davidson, 1889), II, 246 ff.; J. Weiss, Das Aelteste Evangelium (1903), 
372 ff.; B. H. Streeter in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911), 
165 ff.; B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark (1925), 152 ff.; F. C. Grant, The 
Grouth of the Gospels (1933), 129 ff. Streeter later changed his mind, and in 
The Four Gospels he argued for the independence of Mk and Q (see Note 1, 
above). 

4 The Gospel According to St. Mark (1925), xxxviii ff. Rawlinson names the 


Markan source ‘QR.’ 
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The Preaching of John the Baptist, Mk 17+. and parallels 
(§ 4).8 The presence of the section in Q is attested by the 
following non-Markan Mt-Lk contacts: (i) uév; (ii) Barrigtw 
for Mk’s éBamt.ca; (iii) the order of the clauses (2, 1, 3 as 
compared with Mk); (iv) & mvebpatt ayiw; (v) kal upl; 
(vi) the relative clause ob} 7d mrbov, x. 7. \. which presup- 
poses the Markan airés, and in fact the whole Markan passage. 
Mk is obviously quoting from a source which is here virtually 
identical with Q. Can we say that it actually was Q? On this 
point we must reserve judgement. It is quite possible, e. g., that 
the words mvebyare ayiw are strictly Markan, and that Q read 
simply, ‘He will baptize you in fire’ —i.e., the fire of judge- 
ment.® Should this be true, the question arises whether Mark 
himself Christianized the Baptist’s words or whether he followed 
a tradition in which this development had already taken place. 
The latter would appear to be the more natural explanation.7 


The Baptism of Jesus, Mk 1 9-11 and parallels (§ 6). Some 
reference to Jesus’ baptism must have stood in Q, for it forms a . 
necessary link between the preaching of John and the tempta- 
tion of Jesus. If the reading of the Western Text for Lk 3 22» 
(“Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee”) is right 
and represents Q,* Mk followed a variant tradition.° 


The Temptation, Mk 1 12¢. and parallels (§ 8). Mk’s account 
reads like a brief summary based on a longer version. But was 


5 § numbers are from the ninth edition of Huck’s Synopsis. 

6 C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (2nd ed., 1927), I, 8 f.; A. Harnack, 
The Sayings of Jesus (1908), pp. 3, 127; J. Moffatt, in Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge (1929), p. 188. 

7 It is quite possible, of course, that the reference to the Holy Spirit stood 
also in Q, and that Mk simply omitted xai mvpi—an understandable 
omission. 

8 Streeter, Four Gospels, 188. It is difficult to see how Lk could deliberately 
have written this, against the united evidence of Mk and Q, for it contradicts 
his story of the Virgin Birth. 

9 Montefiore (op. cit., I, 11 £.) suggests that Mk may have altered the 
original form “in order mot to make the Sonship begin at the baptism.” 
Assuming this as the motive for the alteration, we must again ask whether 
Mk or his source was responsible for it. 
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this version Q? Streeter*® calls attention to two curious details: 
(1) Mk makes no mention of Jesus’ fast, and in contrast with 
Mt and Lk suggests that Jesus was fed by the angels through- 
out the forty days. (2) The reference to the wild beasts is 
peculiar to Mk and in all probability was absent from Q. 
Bacon" conjectures that Mk inferred the latter detail from Q 
by extending the quotation from Ps 91 12 to the following verse. 
But can we imagine Mk giving such prominence to a detail 
which he had only inferred from Q, while omitting all reference 
to the significant words which prompted the inference? The 
inference of the wild beasts may already have been drawn by 
the Church at Rome and have become a recognized part of the 
tradition there. 

We have noted that both Mk and Q open with an account 
of the preaching of John and the baptism and temptation of 
Jesus. But this hardly proves literary dependence. “It may 
very well have happened that at a particular epoch these sec- 
tions were the regular passages with which the catechetical 
tradition of the sayings of Jesus the Messiah began.’’* 


The Beelzebub Controversy, Mk 3 22-30 and parallels (§§ 85, 86). 
There.is no doubt that Q as well as Mk underlies this section. 
The following table shows the relationship between the two 
sources: 


Q Mk 


The healing of a demoniac 
The accusation The accusation 
The divided kingdom The divided kingdom 
“If I by Beelzebub.. .” 
A parable of the “strong man” A parable of the ‘strong man” 
“He that is not with me...” 
Blasphemy against the Spirit. 


Mk apparently followed a source whose order was that of Q 
but omitted Q’s introduction (the healing of the demoniac) 
and placed the story in his own setting. He also omitted two 


1 Four Gospels, 187 f. Cf. Buckley, op. cit., 143 f.; Harnack, op. cit., 196. 
I Op. cit., 156 f. 
2 Harnack, op. cit., 194 f, 
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of the Q sayings: “If I by Beelzebub...” and ‘‘He that is not 
with me...” Furthermore, he placed in this context the 
saying about blasphemy which stood in another context in 
Q.% Is the dependence of Mk on Q a possible or necessary 
assumption? 

1. The words of the accusation (Mk 3 22» and parallels) re- 
veal no variation between Mk and Q, and Markan dependence 
on Q could be assumed here. 

2. In the parable of the divided kingdom (3 23-26 and parallels) 
we may assume that Lk is nearest to Q, with the exception of 
the final clause of Lk 11 17, where Lk seems to have truncated 
an original parallelism.** The words common to Mk and Q, 
then, are: adrots; Baowdela Ey éavrnv; a form of the verb 
pepifw; kal; oixia with a form of pepifw and a form of éaur7; 
ov with a form of torn; e xal 6 caravads éy’ éavrov 
[Se]ewepioOn (with Markan interpolations); and a form of the 
verb tornu. There is little here to establish a direct literary - 
relationship. On the other hand, the following Q words do not 
appear in Mk: the introductory sentence (Lk 11 173); maoa, the 
participial form [daluepioOetoa and épnuodrac (the whole 
structure of this sentence is different); also the clause m@s ora- 
Onoerar 7 Bacwdela aitov. Moreover Mk, though he abbrevi- 
ates the Beelzebub section as a whole, gives this parable in 
more expanded version than Q.*7 

3. Mt (12 29) follows Mk almost exactly in the parable of the 
strong man (Mk 327). Lk’s version (11 21-22) is so different 
that it is virtually another parable. If Lk is following Q at this 
point, then Mk obviously is not." 


™3 Perhaps these omitted sayings were not present in Mk’s source, but it 
is not unlike Mk to abbreviate discourse material. 

1 Lk 12 10. Mt follows Mk against Q in placing it in the Beelzebub context. 

™ Cf. Mt 12 25b. 

Following Mt rather than Lk in the second half of the parallelism. 

17 Mk contains 51 words, Mt (in whom we may suspect conflation with 
Mk) 39 words, and Lk 32. Three or four words should perhaps be added to 
Lk in view of his abbreviation in 11 17b; I have omitted 11 18b, since it has 
no parallel either in Mk or Mt. 

%B, T. D. Smith (The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, 1937, 92 f.) 
suggests, not very plausibly, that “the different presentation in Luke is due 
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4. Lk (1210) gives the Q version of the saying about blas- 
phemy (Mk 3 29 and parallels), with perhaps a reminiscence of 
Mk in BAacgnunoavT. Mt (12 32) gives the Markan and Q 
versions in succession, with probable touches of conflation with 
Mk in the Q version. Directly opposite views have been ex- 
pressed regarding the original form of the saying. According to 
one interpretation Q is nearer the original and Mk is secondary."® 
By the time Mk wrote, increasing reverence for the person of 
Christ had made it seem that a word spoken against the ‘‘Son 
of man” was no less sacrilegious than a word against the Holy 
Spirit. Wellhausen, on the other hand, takes the view that 
Mark is more primitive.*® Q has transformed the general ex- 
pression, ‘‘the sons of men,” into a direct reference to Christ 


as the ‘“‘Son of man;’ and, to avoid the suggestion that the 
sins of the Son of man should be forgiven, the sentence has 
been altered to read that a word spoken against the Son of man 
can be forgiven.” Although Q is in the form of an antithesis, 
which is sometimes an indication of originality, the Q form 
bears the marks of more advanced theological reflection. Fur- 


thermore, the tradition tends to read into the text, rather than 
remove, references to Christ as the Son of man.” On the whole, 
Wellhausen’s view seems preferable: literary dependence here is 
more likely to be on the side of Q, but we need not follow Well- 
hausen this far. The two traditions may easily have developed 
independently from a common original; in any case Mk can 
hardly be dependent on the more developed version of Q. 

To sum up: in the whole section on the Beelzebub contro- 
versy Mk followed a source whose order was probably that of 


to Luke himself, who may have been influenced by Is. liii. 12 LXX, where 
the Servant is depicted as a victor, who will distribute the spoils of the 
strong.” 

»” Rawlinson, op. cit., 44 f. 

2» Op. cit., 66 f. So Montefiore, op. cit., I, 92. 

at Wellhausen conjectures that the oldest reading in Mk was 76 vig rod 
avOpwrov, and that this was later pluralized to make it clear that the ref- 
erence was not to Christ. Q retained the singular as referring to Christ, 
but escaped the difficulty by altering the form of the sentence. 

72 Mk is not given to altering the tradition in the interests of reverence. 
Cf. Mk 65, Mt 13 58. 
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Q but was so different from Q in the details that it should be 
regarded as independent from it. 


Four Detached Sayings, Mk 4 21-25 and parallels (§ 94). For 
each saying there is a Markan and a Q version, the two versions 
appearing as doublets in Lk, while Mt (with one exception) 
conflates the two or simply follows Q. 

1. Mk 4 21 (light under a bushel). Q is reproduced, in slightly 
different forms, in Mt 515=Lk 1133. Mt may be the more 
original, having in mind a simple, one-roomed Palestinian 
house, while Lk presupposes a Graeco-Roman house with 
vestibule and cellar.23 Mk differs from Q mainly at two points, 
the interrogatory form of the sentence and the expression 
épxerac...iva. J. Weiss explains the latter as a piece of 
dogmatic rewriting of Q on the part of Mk. The épxerat is to 
be read in the light on 1045, and refers to ‘‘the appearance of 
Christ on the earth.”*4 Admitting the secondary character of 
Mk, however, we must still ask whether it was Q that Mk 
thus altered. Why the interrogatory form? The only possible 
motive for such an alteration would be a stylistic one, and Mk 
is no stylist. He must have found the tradition in this form. 
Even the construction with épxerat . . . iva may be due to Mk’s 
source. 

2. Mk 4 22 (“There is nothing hidden . . .””). Q can be plainly 
identified from Mt 102=Lk 122. Mk’s change from the 
simple relative clauses of Q to the final clauses éav py iva, 
x.T.\.,, would appear to be another dogmatic touch.*s ‘The 
mystery of the Kingdom’ is hidden temporarily by the direct 
will of God, in order that it may later be revealed. But con- 
sider the verbal variation between Mk and Q: 


Q Mark 


Kexaduppevov — amroxadugbncerar KpurTév — pavepwih 
KpuTrrov — yvwobncert amdxpugov — €dOn eis pavepov 


73 B. T. D. Smith, op. cit., 170. 
24 Ob. cit., 175. 
35 Tbid., 175 f. 
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Q contains two verbally distinct contrasts, while the corre- 
sponding contrasts in Mk are merely two variations on the 
theme xpumrév vs. ygavepdv. Either Mk is quoting from a 
very hazy recollection of Q, or he is following a separate tradi- 
tion. Mk and Q may well represent independent translations 
from a common Aramaic original. 

3. Mk 424 (“In what measure ye mete...”’). Both Mk 
and Q apparently contain the words év @ wérpw peTpeire peTpn- 
Onoerar piv. Streeter suggests that the Markan addition xai 
@pooreOnoerat buiv was obtained by conflation with another 
Q passage, Mt 6 33) =Lk 12 a1». Surely a most mechanical and 
unintelligent method of conflation! Is it possible that these 
words already stood in Mk’s version of the saying??? 

4. Mk 425 (“He who has...”). Mk and Q differ in gram- 
matical construction, though not in sense or vocabulary. Mk is 
nearer to Semitic idiom, and Q reads like a stylistic emendation 
of the Markan version. This is not to say that Q is dependent 
on Mk, but it precludes the possibility that Mk drew directly 
from the Q of Mt-Lk.?® 

It will be noted that the association of these four sayings in 
Mk is not due to Q, since both Mt and Lk have the Q versions 
in widely scattered contexts. 


The Parable of the Mustard Seed, Mk 4 30-32 and parallels 
(§ 97). We assume that Lk is nearest to Q because of his ten- 
dency to follow one source at a time, while Mt conflates his 
sources.?? On this basis the direct contacts of Mk with Q are 
relatively few: éXeyev; 4} Bacrdrela Tod Oeod (with a change of 


% Oxford Studies, 172. 

* Professor F. C. Grant suggests to me that the words év @ pérpy, K.7.X., 
may be a Matthaean gloss. Thus Mk wrote originally, BXéwere ri dxovere, 
kai mpooreOnoerac byiv—i.e., wise and careful hearing pays spiritual 
dividends. 

% It may be alleged that Mk is the work of a Greek-speaking Jew who 
quoted Q from memory and fell unconsciously into Semitic idiom; but the 
above explanation is much more simple. 

2 Streeter, Four Gospels, 187. One exception is Lk’s els xfjrov éavrod 
(v. 19). Mt’s & 7@ Gyp@ adrod (v. 31) is nearer the original, since the 
mustard was not a garden plant in Palestine (Smith, op. cit., 117 f.). 
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case); tive; a form of duotbw; abrnv; Kdxxw owdrews; al; and 
the quotation from Dan 4 21, in which Mk differs from Q in one 
detail, b36 tiv oKav (a reflection of Ez 17 23?). In addition to 
certain minor differences of style and vocabulary, Mk diverges 
from Q at two points: (1) He expands the parable considerably 
in order to make explicit the contrast between the smallness of 
the seed and the greatness of the plant. (2) For Q’s hyperbolic 
éyévero eis dévdpov he substitutes the more accurate but 
prosaic yiverac petfov mavtTwy tv daxavwv. In both in- 
stances Mk is probably secondary. The mustard seed was a 
proverbial Jewish expression for a minute quantity, and the 
comparison needed no elaboration; Mk’s reference to the birds 
seems to presuppose Q’s description of the mustard plant as a 
tree.3° The Markan parable may thus be explained as a revised 
and expanded version of Q. But Mk’s custom in reporting dis- 
course is to compress rather than amplify. Hence we may 
assume that Mk found the amplified parable in his source. 


The Sending Out of the Twelve, Mt 10 1-16 and parallels (§ 58). 
Mt has conflated Mk and Q, while Lk (9 1-5) has placed the 
Markan version (with some Q influence) in the Markan con- 
text and reserved the Q version for his story of the mission of 
the Seventy (101-12). Luke gives the names of the Twelve in 
still another context (6 12-16). Mk’s account is very brief, and 
reads like a summary of a longer discourse." 

1. Mt 101 and parallels. The influence of Q is suggested by 
certain minor non-Markan agreements of Mt and Lk, and 
Markan dependence on Q is possible here. 

2. The List of the Twelve, Mt 10 2-4 and parallels. Professor 
F. C. Grant, in a study of this passage, says that ‘“Mk’s dis- 
agreements with Mt and Lk... seem much more like explana- 
tory additions to, or arbitrary rearrangement of ‘Q’ (or other 
document containing a list of the apostles) than like concerted 


3° Smith, op. cit., 118. 

3! J. Weiss (op. cit., 374) finds evidence of this in the fact that Mk sets out 
in 6 8 to report the travel instructions in indirect speech, but slips uncon- 
sciously into the direct discourse of his source in v. 9b. 
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omissions on the part of Mt and Lk.” But on one point Mt 
and Lk disagree with each other as well as with Mk.3 Since one 
of them must be following a special tradition, the Markan 
peculiarities may be explained in the same way. It is probable 
that every Church had its own local version of the names of 
the apostles. 

3. The equipment for the journey, Mt 109+. and parallels. 
The articles prohibited in Mk are: Gptov, mnpav, xadxov and 
dbo xiT&vas. Of these only mnpav may be attributed with 
certainty to Q, though it is impossible to determine how much 
Q material is incorporated in Lk 9 3. Q also forbade (probably) 
Baddavriov, and read apyipiov for Mk’s xadxédv. On two 
points Mk and Q are in contradiction: (1) Q prohibits trodn- 
pata, while Mk permits them (érodedeuévovs cavdddua); 
(2) Mk permits the use of a staff (64B5or), an article forbidden 
in Q. Here Mk is undoubtedly secondary, representing an ad- 
justment of Palestinian tradition to the conditions of the Gentile 
mission.*4 Is this revision the work of Mk or his source? Unless 
Mk was introducing a hitherto unfamiliar discourse to his 
Roman readers, it is likely that the change had been made 
before Mk wrote. 

4. Mk 610 may be explained as a summary of Q, if there is 
sufficient evidence elsewhere to justify the assumption that Mk 
knew Q. 

5. Mt 1014 and parallels. Taking Lk 1010f. as our model 
for Q (with the addition of certain Q echoes from Lk’s other 
version in 95), the verbal contacts between Mk and Q are 
very slight. Furthermore, the shaking of the dust from the feet 
is an oral proclamation in Q, whereas in Mk it becomes a silent 
symbolic action. Professor Grant conjectures that the change is 
due to Lk, who found in Q the symbolic action as in Mk.35 But 
the words of the proclamation in Lk form the introduction to 
the Q statement which follows, #yyexev 7} Bactdrela Tov Beod; 
and this (rather than Mt’s) is probably the original position of 


32 “The Mission of the Disciples” (JBL 35 [1916] 297). 

33 Mt has Lebbaeus, Mk Thaddaeus and Lk Judas of James. 
34 Rawlinson, op. cit., 77. 

35 Op. cit., 304. 
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the statement in Q, because Mt is inclined to rearrange his 
sources. Lk is presumably faithful to Q here. But Mk could 
have made the change from motives of abbreviation. 

Reviewing the section as a whole, the similarities between Mk 
and the Q version in Lk 10 are surprisingly few.** Even if we 
grant that Mk abbreviated a longer discourse which followed 
the pattern of Q, and that there were some inevitable verbal 
coincidences, there is insufficient evidence to prove that Mk’s 
source was actually Q; and indeed there are certain considera- 
tions which point in the other direction. 


This is indeed our general conclusion. The resemblances 
between Mk and Q might indicate that Mk knew Q. But we 
have noted divergences which, in the absence of decisive evi- 
dence, seriously undermine this assumption. To account for 
these divergences the supporters of the hypothesis often resort 
to the suggestion that Mk quoted Q from memory, often rather 
inexactly.37 

But is it historically probable that Mk knew and used Q? 
One of the greatest difficulties in this hypothesis is that Mk 
reproduced so little of Q. Why did he omit some of its choicest 
passages to give us others that, by comparison, are less valuable? 
The only satisfactory answer is that Mk wrote for a Church 
which was already familiar with Q, and therefore drew upon Q 
only when necessary to give a realistic and connected account 
of Jesus’ life.s* This is by no means contrary to historical 
probability. Collections of the sayings of Jesus for catechetical 
instruction and moral guidance were quite common in the early 
Church.3? It would, indeed, be surprising if the Roman Church 


3 Streeter (Four Gospels, 190) points out that there are only five words of 
any importance (i. e., barring articles, negatives, etc.) in common, and that 
these aie “such as must appear in amy version of this discourse.” They are: 
“wallet,” “enter,” “house,” “remain,” “feet.” Perhaps we should add 
“receive” to Streeter’s list, though the word is found in a different form than 
in Mk. 

37 Streeter, Oxford Studies, 166; Grant, The Growth of the Gospels, 131; 
Bacon, op. cit., 152. 

8 J. Weiss, op. cit., 373 f.; Streeter, op. cit., 219. 

3» Cf. 1 Cor 710-12, 25; 9 14. 
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before the time of Mk lacked such a collection. But if the 
Roman collection was identical with Q, we must cease to ex- 
plain Mk’s divergences from Q as the result of an inexact 
memory. If the document was available and familiar to all, 
he would take the trouble to reproduce it accurately whenever 
he used it. Hence we must assume that Mk’s Roman source 
differed in some respects from the tradition of the eastern 
Churches which is represented by Q. This is the document 
which Rawlinson designates by the symbol ‘Q®’, “the Roman 
Source for the teaching of our Lord, or the version of ‘Q’ which 
may be assumed to have been current im Rome.’’*° 


The precise relation of Q® to Q should be defined with ref- 
erence to extent, order and language, but precision is out of the 
question. (1) The original extent of Q® is beyond recovery. 
Undoubtedly it contained more than Mk gives us, but specula- 
tions as to the exact amount are idle. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the original extent of Q itself is in 
doubt. (2) The same is true of the order. Mk gives us such 
scattered excerpts from Q* that an attempt to recover its order 
would be futile; while at the same time the order of Q is itself 
a subject for debate. It seems probable, however, that certain 
combinations of material had begun to take shape prior to the 
separation of the two sources, e. g., the Beelzebub Controversy 
and the Mission Discourse. (3) As for language, the evidence 
on the whole points to a relationship between Greek rather than 
Aramaic sources. This is clear in the case of the Preaching of 
John the Baptist (Mk 1 7+.), and is suggested by several other 
examples of close verbal coincidence. The separation must 
however have occurred at a sufficiently early date to allow each 
of the sources to pursue an independent development, as the 
numerous divergences show. 


The various possible relationships may be illustrated by the 


© Op. cit., xl. 

*E.g., drodedeuévovs caviadia presupposes brodqyatra (Mk 69, Lk 
10 4). We found one instance in which the theory of independent trans- 
lation from the Aramaic is tenable (see above, Four Detached Sayings, No. 2). 
But this was a detached saying, and proves very little. 
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following diagrams, the upper line representing the formulation 
of the tradition in Aramaic and the lower one the period of 
translation into Greek: 


Aramaic 
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Diagram C illustrates the view which we have outlined. The 
broken lines are added in Diagram D to indicate that both Q 
and Q® may have contained peculiar material which did not 
descend through the common channel. 

The existence of such a source as Q® should perhaps warn us 
against taking too rigid a view of the document Q itself. The 
theory of local versions of Q, designed to explain the divergences 
between Mt and Lk in Q passages, receives corroboration from 
the possibility that such a local version existed in Rome. Never- 
theless it must be agreed that Q™' and Q** show much closer 
mutual affinity than do either of them to the Markan source. 

The view presented here supports the early date of Q less 
decisively than the simple hypothesis that Mk used Q. It 
assumes the early existence of a, sayings-collection, but not 
necessarily in the form which was known to Mt and Lk. Q may 
have undergone both expansion and alteration during the period 
of its independent transmission. However our study has re- 
vealed that, where Q and Mk differ, Q has usually retained the 
more primitive form. 

On the other hand, our hypothesis of the partial independence 
of Mk and Q lends no support to the claims of those who main- 
tain their complete independence. J. M. C. Crum asserts con- 
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fidently: “‘Where Mk and Q give... the same saying of Jesus, 
the reason for their both giving it is... that the Lord Himself 
said those words.’ This does not necessarily follow, if we 
assume that Q and the Markan source descended ultimately 
from an identical tradition and passed through a period of 
common development. Nevertheless the occurrence of a saying 
in both Mk and Q proves its descent from a relatively early 
tradition. The authenticity of this early tradition must ulti- 
mately be determined, as the form-critics are reminding us, not 
by a mechanical process of source-analysis, but by a considera- 
tion of each individual saying on its own merits. 


# Op. cit., 167. 





THE PARABLE OF THE BLIND AND 
THE LAME 


A Study in Comparative Literature* 


LUITPOLD WALLACH 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


HE well-known Parable of the Blind and the Lame who 

make up for each other’s deficiencies, appears in Indian, 
Greek, and Hebrew literatures. George Foot Moore’ once stated 
that the parable, found in rabbinic tradition in different versions, 
is ‘ultimately of Indian origin.” Previously, Isidor Scheftelowitz 
had pointed out that the rabbinic versions are of genuinely 
Jewish origin since the parable appears in Jewish literature 
“approximately three hundred years earlier than in India.’ 


This conclusion is based on the assumption that I$varakrishna’s 
Sankhya Kariké,3 originated as late as the fifth century A.D. 
But the Karika has been variously dated between the second and 
fifth centuries C.E.4 The parable must have been in older Indian 
texts, according to Garbe (Saémkhya Philosophie, 2nd ed., pp. 
224, 77 ff.), who dates the origin of the Sarhkhya system in the 
sixth century B.C. At the beginning of the fifth century C.E., 


*The author is indebted to Professor Walter E. Clark (Harvard University) 
and Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer for a number of suggestions. 

1G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, I (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), 487, note I; III (1930), 148, note 206. 

2]. Scheftelowitz, “Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religionsforschung,” 
MGWYJ 65 (1921) 125. 

3 Iévarakrishna’s Sénkhya Karikd, ed. John Davies (2nd ed., London 1894) 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, pp. 48 ff., nr. 18-21. 

4 Cf. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II, p. 254 f.; Winternitz, Geschichte 
der Indischen Literatur, III, p. 452 f. 
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the parable appears in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddimagga.s This 
version of the parable in Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism, 
is chronologically younger than the Greek and Hebrew versions. 
For this reason, in contrast to Scheftelowitz’s opinion, it can 
not be used in determining the obvious interdependence of the 
parable’s various channels of transmission. It was furthermore 
overlooked till now that the Jewish Hellenistic Ezekiel A pocry- 
phon contains the earliest Greek version; younger ones are found 
in the Greek Anthology (IX, 11-13b). The Jewish Hellenistic 
version forms the link between the Indian parable and its Hebrew 
versions. These illustrate the adoption of a sujet of Hellenistic 
origin by rabbinic literature.6 This is the channel through which 
the parable entered Jewish literature, the source of which Henry 
Malter’ failed to discover. The Hellenistic version, on the other 
hand, furnishes a rare instance for the adoption of an element 
of Indian philosophy by Hellenistic literature.’ 

In [$varakrishna’s Sinkhya Karika (ed. John Davies, no. 21) 
we read in a discussion referring to the evolution of the world: 
“It is that the soul may be able to contemplate nature, and to 
become entirely separated from it, that the union of both is made, 
as of the halt and the blind, and through that union the universe 
is formed.” 

The problem is: How can opposed principles like purusa (the 
self) and prakrti (the unconscious primal matter or nature) 
codperate? The Sankhya answers “just as a blind man and a 
lame man coéperate in order to get out of a forest, so the non- 
intelligent prakrti (the blind man) and the inactive purusa (the 
lame man) combine and codperate to serve their respective 


Ss Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga (The Path of Purity), translated by Pe 
Maung Tin—Pali Text Society, Translation Series, no. 11, 1923; cf. also Bimala 
Churn Law, A History of Pali Literature (London, 1933). 

6 It is a trace of the Jewish-Hellenistic Haggadah that filtered down into 
rabbinical writings. Cf. the author’s forthcoming paper, A Palestinian Polemic 
against Idolatry. 

7H. Malter, ‘‘Personifications of Soul and Body,” JQR 2 (1912) 456. 

8 On the influence of Buddhist legends on Greek legends, cf. M. Winternitz, 
op. cit., II, p. 155, and passim; but Greek literature influenced Buddhist 
literature also, as in the case of the Menander Legends; cf. W. W. Tarn, The 
Greek in Bactria and India (Cambridge, 1938), passim. 
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interests. Prakrti requires the presence of purusa in order to be 
known or appreciated by someone, and purusa requires the help 
of prakrti in order to discriminate itself from the latter and there- 
by attain liberation.’’? 

Whereas the Sankhya used the parable to illustrate a meta- 
physical problem, the Hellenistic-Jewish Ezekiel A pocryphon 
utilized it to explain the eschatological problem concerning the 
resurrection of the dead. 

Referring to Ezekiel’s ‘‘Vision of the Dry Bones” (Ez 37) the 
Ezekiel Apocryphon as preserved. by Epiphanius (Haer. 64, 70, 
5)* teaches that there will be not only a resurrection of Israel 
as a nation, but also a revivificatien of the individual human 
beings. Since the final judgment must be just, it is fitting that 
the body should participate in the resurrection, which is thus 
conceived as the revival of the physical body. To illustrate this 
conception the Parable of the Blind and the Lame is utilized. 
Both commit sins together and both are therefore judged to- 
gether, as a unit. In the same manner, since the lame soul and 
the blind body are unable to act separately in life and conse- 
quently are both responsible for the transgressions of the human 
being, they must be united again in the resurrection to be judged 
as one being. 

Epiphanius’ transmission of the Apocryphon is not entirely 
genuine,” as shown by comparison with the rabbinic versions of 
the parable. He interpreted the Parable of the Blind and the 
Lame through Jesus’ parable of the “‘Great Feast”’ (Matt 22 1-14; 
Lk 14 16-24), and thus converted a Hellenistic-Jewish parable 
into a Christian one. He was urged to do so because “‘the blind 


9 S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy 
(Calcutta, 1939), 298 f. 

10 See Karl Holli’s edition, p. 515, lines 24 ff. English transl.: M. Rh. James, 
The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (London, 1920), 64-66; Paul Riessler, 
Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel (Augsburg, 1928), 334-336. 

1 Cf, M. Rh. James, “The Apocryphal Ezechiel,” The Journal of Theological 
Studies 15 (1914) 236-243; Karl Holl, ‘Das Apocryphon Ezechiel,” in Aus 
Schrift und Geschichte, Theologische Abhandlungen Adolf Schlatter ... dar- 
gebracht (Tiibingen, 1922), 85 ff.; also Karl Holl, Gesammelie Schriften, I1 
(1928). 

1 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (New York, 1936), 120-122. 
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and the lame” belong to those who finally accepted the divine 
word whereas the religious leaders rejected it (Lk 1413); the 
blind and the lame “sat at meat with him’’ and ‘“‘he said unto 
him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of Heaven’”’ 
(Lk 14 15). Both participate in the eschatological “Great Feast’ 
by breaking bread.“ Epiphanius’ revision of the Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic version of the parable is obvious in a striking point. His 
distinction between the “soldiers” who are allowed to enter 
Paradise and the rayavot who are not permitted to enter it, 
is an early Christian differentiation between those who pretend 
to be chosen and those who are really elected. According to the 
official Roman idiom of the first centuries C E., paganus meant 
a man who, in contrast to others, did mot have to perform official 
duties. Following this connotation of the term, the early 
Christians called pagani those who had zot burdened themselves 
with the duties of a Christian. Paganoi were thus in Epiphanius’ 
concept non-Christians as contrasted to Christians. 


It is certain that the Parable of the Blind and the Lame be- 
longed to the Ezekiel Apocryphon.** Whether Josephus’ words 
(Ant. X, 79) that the prophet Ezekiel wrote two books refer to 
the Apocryphon” cannot be decided. The ‘Vision of the Dry 
Bones” (Ez 37) and its description of a resurrection occupied 
the ancients so strongly that the famous Synagogue at Dura- 
Europos was decorated with an entire Ezekiel panel.2 At an 


33 Cf, Gustav Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, IV (Giitersloh, 1935), 
71 f. 

% Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der Jiidischen Gemeinde (Tiibingen, 1934), 367. 

1s Cf. B. Altaner, ‘‘Paganus. Eine bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LVIII (1939), 130 ff. 

16 As was done by A. Resch, Agrapha. Ausserkanonische Schriftfragmente 
(1906), 331 (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXX, 3-4). 

17 This is the opinion as expressed by Paul Riessler, op. cit., p. 1288. 

18 So also C. Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis 
and some Fragments of the Apocryphal Ezechiel (Philadelphia, 1940), 184, 
note 3. 

19 Cf. Wishnitzer-Bernstein, ‘“‘The Conception of the Resurrection in the 
Ezechiel Panel of the Dura Synagogue” (JBL 60 [1941] 43 ff.). 
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earlier period, Church Fathers” interpreted Ez 37 as a description 
of the resurrection of the dead. 

The Indian parable was utilized in Greek literature (in the 
Ezekiel Apocryphon and in the Greek Anthology") because, 
mutatis mutandis, it is in accord with certain Stoic doctrines.” 
The riding of the lame man on the blind man’s back illustrating 
the relation between soul and body has a certain resemblance 
to Plato’s figure of the winged chariot-team, symbolizing the 
contrast within the union of soul and body (Phaedros 246 ff.). 
The mind (voids) is the charioteer, the black horse is the symbol 
of the concupiscent impulse of human nature, while the white 
horse symbolizes the rational element.?3 

More original than the version of the parable in the Ezekiel 
Apocryphon is that of Midrash Tanhuma (Wayyikra XII). A 
specious historical setting was given to the parable in the Anto- 
ninus and Rabbi Apocryphon (Sanhedrin, 91 a—b)* reporting a 
fictitious colloquy between Marcus Aurelius and the Patriarch 
Judah I. The affixed midrashic interpretation of Ps 50 4, which 
is attributed in the Midrash Tannaim on Deuteronomy (XXXII, 


2)?5 to Simai, a disciple of the Patriarch, proves that the story 
originated in literature rather than fact. 

With regard to these rabbinic versions, M. Rh. James” stated 
that they will be allowed ‘“‘to be somewhat unsatisfactory. We 
cannot regard it as probable that the king would have picked out 
a lame and a blind man as caretaker.” Karl Holl?” even called 


20 Compare Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis 30; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer 5, 1; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. 2, 37. 

at Ed. W. R. Paton, The Loeb Class. Libr., vol. III, pp. 7-9. 

2 Cf. L. Wallach, ‘The Stoic Source of the Antoninus Questions” (JQR 31 
[1940-41] 270 ff.) about the similarities of a Hebrew version of the parable 
with Seneca’s Epistulae Morales. 

33 Philo, incidentally, was of course also acquainted with this Platonic 
figure; cf. De Agricultura 73 f.; etc. 

2 Cf. L. Wallach, “The Colloquy of Marcus Aurelius with the Patriarch 
Judah I” (JOR 31 [1940-41] 259-286). 

3s Edition of D. Hoffmann (Berlin, 1909) 185; cf. also Sifra on Deut. 32, 2 
(edited by Louis Finkelstein, p. 340 f.). 

26 The Journal of Theological Studies 15 (1914) 239. 

27 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Schriften, 11, 38. 
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this “‘nonsense.”” But James and Holl did not take into considera- 
tion the allegorical and eschatological meaning of the parable. 
The Tanhuma version of the parable explains why a lame and 
a blind man were selected to guard the forbidden fruits of the 
eschatological garden: “The king said, ‘If I station there a man 
who can see and walk, he will eat the first ripe fruit himself;’ 
so he stationed there two keepers, one lame and the other blind; 
and they sat there and guarded the park.”’ 

The location of the parable in Sanhedrin 91 is very illumi- 
nating, because it reveals the views of the redactor of the tractate. 
Sanh. 91 a—b deals with the problem of the resurrection of the 
dead, which was a dogma for the Talmudic rabbis: those who 
do not believe in it shall have no share in the world to come.* 
Thus, for instance, Is 2619 is interpreted in connection with 
Ez 37. The latter is declared to be a mashal, in the sense of an 
allegory.?? The parable in the Antoninus and Rabbi A pocryphon 
appears in Sanh. 91, among allegedly historical events illustrating 
the belief in the resurrection of the dead. That this rabbinical 
version of the parable and that of the Ezekiel A pocryphon belong 
to the same archetypical transmission is unmistakably indicated 
by the fact that Is 26 19, ‘For the dead shall rise and they that 
are in the sepulchre shall be raised,” is quoted in both versions. 
This fact confirms the preceding assertion that Epiphanius 
christianized the earlier Jewish-Hellenistic resurrection doctrine 
in the Ezekiel Apocryphon under the influence of one of the 
parables of Jesus. 

The beginning of the parable given in Sanhedrin is quoted in 
the Mekilta, Masseketh Beshallah, Shirata, 11.° This vestige 
is a haggadic interpolation into the context of the midrash. The 
passage s. v. 1231 01D" immediately preceding the abridged 
version, shows the same literary elements as the full versica of 
the parable as preserved in Sanhedrin. It is an evident literary 


28 The Saduccees did not believe in this doctrine; cf. for instance, Josephus, 
Bell. Iud., I1, 8, 14; Acts 23 6-9; etc. 

29 Sanhedrin 92b; also Isak Heinemann, Aliéjiidische Allegoristik (Breslau, 
1936), 15. 

3° Edition of J. Z. Lauterbach, II, p. 21, lines 127-133. 

3Ibidem, p. 21, lines 120-127; Mekilta, edited by Horovitz-Rabin, p. 125. 
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blueprint of the mock trial and of the different formal parts of 
speech as contained in the parable. It possesses the same literary 
elements. Horse and rider thus correspond to body and soul of 
the parable. In both cases the defendants have to stand trial 
and answer analogous questions in a corresponding manner. 
In both cases they are made to ride one upon the other, so that 
they might form a unit and be judged together justly. 

In conclusion, we may state that, although the parable of the 
Blind and the Lame was ultimately of Indian origin, its rabbin- 
ical versions are of Hellenistic-Jewish origin. They are an in- 
stance of the Jewish-Hellenistic Haggadah — nay, of a Hel- 
lenistic sujet#*— that found its way into rabbinic writings; and 
their textual transmission is purer than that of the Ezekiel 
A pocryphon. 


32 Bultmann, ‘‘Gleichnis und Parabel,” in Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, II (1928) 1240, refers to the Mekilta version of the parable as an 
“original rabbinical parable;” in reality it is a Hellenistic-Jewish parable. 








CRITICAL NOTES 
A NOTE ON YAD 


ROBERT GORDIS 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


EVERAL years ago, it came to my notice that in some 

Biblical passages, b*yad cannot be interpreted in its usual 
meanings (‘‘in the hand, possession, power of,” or “by the 
agency of”), but apparently represents an abnormal spelling for 
b“ad (=“‘for,”’ etc.). Recently, I learnt that a similar observa- 
tion had already been published by Prof. N. H. Torczyner,? 
who explained the phenomenon along lines proposed indepen- 
dently by Dr. W. F. Albright. 

The following passages in Job are adduced by Torczyner: 8 4, 
which means: “If your sons have sinned, He has sent them off 
for their transgression” (OYW5™7123); 1523: ‘He knows that the 
day of darkness is prepared for him” (17?3 ]13}); 27 1: “I shall 
teach you on behalf of God (Oxo) and what is in mind of 
the Almighty, I shall not conceal.’’ 

Similarly in Ez 3719 the words 0°58 7°23 WS are very 
difficult and are deleted by many interpreters, in spite of the 
evidence of LXX and Vulgate. The problem disappears if 
b‘yad is the equivalent of b*‘ad, used, like the Latin pro and the 
Greek apo, to mean, not only ‘‘on behalf of,’’ but also ‘instead 
of, for.’ The passage is then in harmony with the context: 


tm 2y293) wIpA ’anz2 "12 Ta in OMAP dy MODIS San DD (Professor 
Samuel Krauss Jubilee Volume) Jerusalem, 5697, pp. 1 ff. 

7On b*ad=“‘on behalf of,” cf. BDB, s.2., 2; and such passages as Job 
2 4, 622. Our passage may be rendered slightly differently: ‘I shall teach 
you in God’s stead (pro Deo).”” Cf. Ez 37 19. 

3 This is the required meaning for b*‘ad in Is 32 14 “the hill and watch- 
tower will serve as caves (NiNYR 3Y¥3 73) forever,” and b°‘ad is not a ditto- 
graphy of me‘aroth (against Graetz, BDB). 
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“Behold, I am taking the stick of Joseph, which stands for 
Ephraim and the tribes of Israel his companions, and I shall 
place upon it the stick of Judah, and I shall make them into 
one stick and they shall be one in my hand.” The Targum, 
interpreting likewise, renders: "7 -}DY'T NOAY N° ATPD NIS NT 
TTns Serw °O2Y) DIDNT NOAV NW. 

In explaining the phenomenon, Torczyner called attention to 
the Canaanite gloss ba-di-u for ba-ya-di-hu in the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letter No. 245, line 35. The Ugaritic texts now disclose addi- 
tional evidence for this spelling of b*’yad as bd, pronounced bad 
in early Canaanite and Hebrew, bod in Phoenician.* Dr. Albright 
suggests that b°yad may sometimes have been pronounced in 
Hebrew as bad (as in Ugaritic), and thus it became confused 
with b*‘ad — originally pronounced ba‘d, as in Arabic.s 

This sporadic equivalence of 7° and TY. seems certain— 
whether due to phonetic or graphic confusion. It will clarify 
the following passages, hitherto unnoticed.° 

The last stich of Is 64 66 (13)Y"723 1INOM)) is generally ren- 
dered: “‘And hast consumed us by means of our iniquities’’’ or 
“Thou hast handed us over into the hand of our sins,”*® which 


presupposes the emendation 13]9M}. But the analogy of Job 
8 4, as well as the context, support the Masoretic text, which 
may be rendered: 


There is none who calls upon Thy name, 
None stirs to take hold of Thee, 

For Thou hast hidden Thy face from us, 
And hast destroyed us for our sins. 


The usual rendering of the second clause of ISam 211% 
(ova bin’) is: “he feigned himself mad in their hands,” 


4Cf. F. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe (Leipzig, 1909) p. 83; H. L. 
Ginsberg, in JPOS, 1936, p. 149, C. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (Rome 1940), 
p. 20; Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1942), 
pp. 135 f. 

5 In a private communication dated January 24, 1943. 

6 Torczyner also suggests the same interpretation for Job 12 6c and Is 105 
(doubtfully), but I cannot follow him. 

7So Ibn Janah, Kimhi, followed by the Revised Version (text) and the 
Jewish Version. The verb should be read 13110M}, with 7 mss. (Kittel). 

8 So LXX, Peshitta, Targum. 
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meaning either ‘‘when they sought to restrain him” or “‘when he 
was in their power.”® This second interpretation is improbable 
in view of the position of b“yadam in the middle of the descrip- 
tion of David’s actions. The parallelism with OF PY3 likewise 
supports the suggestion that b“yadam means ba‘adam, “‘for their 
benefit.” The meaning is, accordingly, ‘““He changed his be- 
havior in their sight and pretended to be mad for their sake.” 

Conversely, b“‘ad is apparently used for b*yad in Joel 2 sp 
ays2? xd ide nbowa 1933) which is generally interpreted, “‘the 
locusts throw themselves among the weapons and they are not 
injured.”’*° But if b“ad is a misspelling of b’yad, the passage is 
clearer: “Though they (i.e. many of them) fall by the sword, 
they do not stop (their advance).” 

Moreover, yad has been misunderstood in several other 
passages where it is used metaphorically. So in Job 2010: 
iis MIWA YP) O>7 ET 12. Zophar has described the end 
of the sinner in 20 5-9, and declared in 10: that his sons will 
appease the poor whom their late father had despoiled. At this 
point yadav in 10> can hardly refer to the dead sinner’s hands.™ 
It has therefore been proposed to read D717") for YT) and 


make the suffix refer to ‘‘sons’” in stich a, or read yd, in 
which case 7]2¥M must be emended to 12°”, an even less 
likely remedy.* A simpler expedient is at hand. The Talmud 


” 


uses ‘‘knee,”’ in the meaning “limb, extension,’’ as in the legal 
maxim: MIANT MY 1D wry (B. Erub, 70a), ‘‘an heir is the knee 
(i.e. limb, extension) of his father.’’ From it there has de- 
veloped the common saying MANT MY ID R71 (a son is the 
limb of his father). If like “knee,’’ yad (=hand) is used meta- 
phorically to mean “limb, off-shoot,’’ hence “offspring,” the 
passage in Job would then exhibit perfect parallelism: 


“His children shall appease the poor, 
And his offspring shall return his wealth.”’ 


9 The former is the view of Thenius and Driver; the latter of Kimhi. 

t English Versions, BDB, Bewer in ICC ad loc. 

™ So Driver-Gray, who are aware of the difficulties, the Jewish Version, 
and most commentators. 

12 So Budde in Kittel, Biblia Hebraica. 
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This metaphorical use of yad apparently occurs in two other 
passages. In II Sam 18 18, we are told that Absalom erected a 
pillar during his life-time, “because he said, ‘I have no son to 
keep my name in remembrance,’ — and he called the pillar 
after his own name, and it is called Yad Absalom to this day.” 
The phrase is generally rendered ‘‘the monument of Absalom.” 
But Absalom’s statement that he is erecting the pillar as a 
substitute for the immortality conferred by children would in- 
dicate that the phrase Yad Absalom carries at least the second- 
ary sense, ‘‘the offspring of Absalom.” 

Finally, the same sense gives particular power to the passage 
in Is 565: OY NiI21 OAD Av OY) 7? *~NdiNIi *Maa OTD MON 
n° nd WS ib Jos pdiy. The prophet comforts the God- 
fearing eunuchs, who, in their despair, have declared ‘‘I am but 
a dried-up tree’ (56 3), by assuring them: “I will give them in 
my house and my ramparts an offspring and a name better 
than [physical] sons and daughters, an eternal name will I give 
them that will never be cut off.” 

Rendering yad in these two passages as ‘‘memorial,”’ as is 
generally done, is an adequate translation, but it does not reveal 
the nuance of meaning inherent in the Hebrew word — which a 
western language cannot easily express. 





ON HABAKKUK 34 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


19 iD DINP TAN ND AN 
THY PIN Oe) 


N JBL 62 [1943], 121, G. R. Driver proposes that the ob- 
scure words MY ]1°31 OY) should be read THY JVI (OD) 
and followed by the clause inint> odiy nia->m) reconstructed 
from the end of v. 6 and the beginning of v. 7. Is such radical 
treatment warranted? 

In the first place, it should be observed that the poet is com- 
paring the appearance of YHWH fo the sunrise (cf. vv. 3 and 
4sb; cf. Deut 33 2). Hence, the introduction of the verb 87, 
whereby he is likened to a swooping bird, involves a mixed 
metaphor, and is therefore inapposite. 

Secondly, if we adopt the simple and time-honored emenda- 
tion of 0%) to OY, the words 'Y 'M OW) become the natural 
complement to the preceding clause 17?) O°]7P MAN TND 7 
j?. mn is an infelicitous ‘correction’ of an original archaic 
yin* of *7n*, i.e. 3rd fem. du. The subject is O°39p and the 
words may be rendered: 


“‘And the rays which dart from his side 
Are to Him as the glow of the dawn.”” 


The picture is thus of the sun’s rays peering over the horizon, 
while its full strength and grandeur is still hidden in the dark- 
ness. This last is the sense of 7IY ]V3N Ow”. 


‘Or, if op could be construed with a verb in 3rd pl., mn may have 
arisen from an archaic *7n*, i. e. the t-form common in Ugaritic and in the 
Amarna letters. The recognition of this form will also explain the obscure 
1A in Deut. 33 3 (from *31=Ar. id., “incline’’). 

? Lit. “become unto Him a glow like the dayspring.”” Cf. Syriac ndgah 


“‘daystar.” 
345 
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The substantial correctness of the text is avouched by the 
parallelism of Deut 332 )°bIT > Tywo WIN Na YDS mT 
wd (rays?) NTWS 17D°D... ]IND W710, and by the paraphrase, 
or ‘modernization’, of this archaic expression in Ps 1812 nw” 
17ND wn, where NY’=Ov", JWN=]14N and MND is a wrong 
interpretation of TY, as if it were THY. 

As for the difficulty of *IVS8"] in v. 7: PNT WwId OAR ORT 
]7> s[V9N8] NYY, it has occurred to me that this may perhaps 
conceal some form of the verb nn“ ‘‘to quiver,” parallel to 
to 17.4 


3 pax may have come into the text from a superlinear gloss on ]w19. 

4 If written n1*, this might have been ‘interpreted’ as N(). Note that 
in Ps 97 4 Ansn replaces mn in the parallel verse, Ps 7719. A similar cor- 
ruption may therefore obtain. ‘ 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Book of Job (in Hebrew), interpreted by Harry Torczyner. Jerusalem, 
Hebrew University Press, 1941/5701, 2 vols., pp. 591. 


In 1920 there appeared a highly original commentary on the book of Job, 
Das Buch Hiob (Wien und Berlin) by Harry Torczyner, Privatdozent in the 
University of Vienna (1913-19), Principal of the Hebrew Paedagogium in 
Vienna (1917-19), and Dozent in the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums in Berlin (1919-33). Now, as Bialik Professor of Hebrew Philol- 
ogy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (since 1933), after a total of some 
thirty years work on the Book, Torczyner has issued a considerably enlarged 
commentary of close to 600 pages. This magnum opus includes a three-page 
foreword, an introduction (pp. 484-544), an attempt to reconstruct the original 
order of several parts of the Book (545-78), Addenda et Corrigenda (579-87), 
and an index to the biblical passages outside of Job which are discussed in the 
commentary (589-91). The body of the book (pp. 1-483) consists of a few 
verses of the received Hebrew text at the top of each page, with the com- 
mentary immediately below. Summaries follow every chapter or two (chaps. 
26-31 are combined in the summary on pp. 371-3, followed by a brief sum- 
mary of chaps. 3-31 on pp. 373-5), supplemented by the following excursuses: 
Analysis of the Prologue and Epilogue (pp. 16-22), Satan (22-7), the Frame- 
work of the Book and the Mosaic Tradition (27-30), the Septuagint Version 
of Chaps. 1-2 (30-1), the Names for God in the Poetical Part of the Book 
(47-8), and the Aramaisms in the Poetical Parts of the Book (80-1). There is 
no Table of Contents and no Bibliography. 

Those who are acquainted with the work done by our author in the past 
quarter century, especially Das Buch Hiob and The Lachish Letters, will not 
be surprised that in the present effort too there is to be found great ingenuity. 
Unfortunately, however, it is ingenuity born of the urge to suggest novel 
interpretations (G°wI1M) without regard to what is probable or possible. It 
is the reviewer's conviction that this commentary will not help solve the 


numerous and varied problems in the book of Job any more successfully than 
347 
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his earlier Hiob, and will have little more influence on the scholarly study of 
the Book. It reminds one of such commentaries as those of C. J. Ball (The 
Book of Job, 1922) and F. Wutz (Das Buch Job, 1939; cf. his earlier Die Trans- 
kriptionen, etc. [1925, 1933] and Systematische Wege, etc. [1937], the first and 
third reviewed in JBL, 57 [1938], 215-8; 59 [1940], 529-31). Lest this appear 
an extreme opinion, the reviewer requests the reader to examine carefully the 
evidence set forth here, which was culled at random from the two volumes 
and might be multiplied at will. 

(1) T. would see in pry (p73) 11 the same reference as to py (]2) in Lachish 
Ostracon XIX, one of the three ostraca discovered in the 1938 campaign. 
However, it is much safer to follow Albright (BASOR, 82 [April 1941], 24; 
accepted by H. L. Ginsberg), ‘‘... The first name must be read bn.‘zr... 
Torcezyner’s reading ‘s (Uz, or the like) is out of the question.” 

(2) T. rejects the popular meaning of ya “‘in place of, for’’ in the expression 
Dy IY3 Ny 2 4, arguing as follows: God asks Satan, How is it that you have 
failed to turn my servant Job to evil, so that he continues to hold fast to his 
integrity? And Satan replies, A skin after a skin, i. e., I have not yet reached 
his soul, for man has not one skin but one skin on top of (ty3) the other. Nor 
has T. discussed the same preposition y3 in the stich parallel to ours in the 


very same verse, viz., WwHIMy3 Ww wd ON b> Wy ya Ny, where Wa 
can scarcely mean anything but “for” (cf. Gratz, MGWJ, 28 [1879], 54; 
Driver, in Brown-Driver-Briggs, s. v., 126b; I. H. De Long, Die hebrdische 
Praposition 1y3 (Leipzig, 1905; a doctoral dissertation written under Néldeke, 
with numerous critical notes by the latter], 21-2). I do not understand the 


purpose of our author in citing as an allegedly pertinent analogy to his “‘skin 
after ("m&) a skin,” the expression in 2 Ki 22 22, sann> 77n3 77N NAN WR. 

(3) Our author would emend: NR} (orady 113) in 2 9 to HQ] as the more 
natural and expected expression in the context, and is perplexed by the origin 
of the “later” pointing np} (1ay3 891 Wa TpIO7 AN3 mod Mmixtd PR IND 
..e IN’ YIN ANN... yw). (A) The fact is that the imperative may 
be followed in Biblical Hebrew by the perfect with the waw consecutive (§}) 
or the imperative (M®}) or the cohortative-jussive (not the simple imperfect) 
with simple conjunctive waw (ND); cf. my article ‘On the Cohortative and 
Jussive after an Imperative or Interjection in Biblical Hebrew,” JQR, 31 
[1940-1], 371-82; 32 [1941-2], 191-205, 273-7); T. himself cites an excellent 
analogy to our received Nd}, viz., Deut. 32 49-50,... TIN OayAN by nby 
oo WQNR... 1939 PINNN AP. (B) How can our author make the 
vocalizer of the masoretic text (12297) responsible for NR} in place of “orig- 
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inal” HX] in view of the fact, as stated by T. himself (though he obviously did 
not realize the significance of the data he cited) that both the LXX and the 
Targum read np} (nV Si AN ODIIND °DINA OWINM oO'yawN own oi) — 
and he might have added that the Peshitta (nim1) and the Vulgate (benedic 
Deo et morere) likewise read the imperative — evidence enough that from 
about the second century B. C. to the fifth century A. D., quite a bit before 
the vocalizers, the imperative MQ] was the accepted morphology. This is 
borne out further by the masoretic note on our word, ma) 1m 70M ' (i.e., 
the word nn} is found nowhere else in the Bible written defectively, and once 
[Deut. 32 50, cited above] it is written plene, m1m1). In fine, it appears quite 
safe to reject our author’s 92} and his objections to received NX}. 

(4) In the well-known crux in 3 3(2)b, og ava) da Tops OF TKD 
3] 1°11, WO¥ is emended to °D8 (so too Wutz), and is construed as the hiphil 
causative of a root 7°; 777 would then be but a secondary root of the hiphil 
of 7, giving rise to such forms in the gal as 13}. The stich is then rendered 
and interpreted, ‘(Would that the day on which I was born had perished 
{i.e., had never come into being, thus precluding the possibility of Job being 
born]), And (would that) the night in which a man had impregnated my 
mother (had perished).” It is quite unlikely that either the weird reconstruc- 
tion which is supposed to be Biblical (Jobian!) Hebrew (13) 7799 *ps 19°>m) 
or the resultant context (‘‘...in which a man [!j impregnated my mother”’) 
will commend itself to any one. [I note now that in his Addenda et Corrigenda, 
p. 579, T. discards this emendation and interpretation of our stich, and accepts 
the received text. However, his exegesis remains no less curious: ‘‘the second 
stich is correct, and its interpretation is ‘And the night in which God com- 
manded and thereby He caused a male to be conceived’ ” (Pw yoxn nD 
12 byr mdse [10N] As [Sic! for masc. ia] 13 Wwe Add saervp .wA 192 
323 qvand o1=1 77)). 

(5) Our author has a Procrustean bed of his own into which he would fit 
everything in the Book, style, grammar, thought, meter. Thus the received 
verse order of Chap. 3 is rearranged as follows (see also p. 547): 2, 3, 4a5b, 
4be, Sac, 6be, 8, 629, Ydc, 7 [correct T.’s ‘‘10”’ to ‘‘5” on p. 547], 11, 12, 20-28, 10, 16, 
13-15, 17-19, 24-26. This rearrangement gives our author a chapter consisting 
wholly of distichs; the original poet of Job is not permitted any variety! 
To this reviewer, as to other reviewers, it is wholly beyond comprehension 
that such a sequence could ever have become transformed into the received 
masoretic order. 

(6) In 1318, CpI¥N IND *NyY) vay. Cnd7y NJ) is to be read 
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*~BYD, with the ° in the following *AYT. to be understood as standing for 
both *(0DwD) and (*ny)?. T. cites as cases in point Lachish III:8-9, -o% 751 
-.. mn for MT "nN... WN’ D1. As regards the alleged evidence from 
Lachish, there is nothing to disprove the reading DX °3); and mA’N is 
probably nothing more than a case of accidental haplography of »; nor should 
our author have omitted reference to the orthography 77" °’n in Letter VI. 
Against *(0wd) in Biblical Hebrew there are two arguments: (A) It seems 
to the reviewer that the received BDwWD is superior poetry in the context to 
the proposed *yDwD; (B) T. should have made reference to 23 4 where the 
received text reads GMZMN NON "BD WEYD CID? MD7yN). On turning to 
this passage in T.’s commentary we note not only that received ypwn is there 
retained but also that our own YDYD "NI AY NMI is cited as analogous; our 
author had forgotten that he had emended the word in 13 18! Later, I noted 
the same thing in connection with the ellipsis in 335, 299 mD7Y, p. 383 
((upwD *NdAy] M,Y MeN). Yet on p. 560 T. reads the emended “P1MRYD" 
(line § from bottom). 

(7) In 13 20 T. would emend (... "toy wyn> dx (o°"nw"8) to bx, which 
he interprets as=m)x. This is possible per se, but he has failed to note that 
his reconstruction is not Hebrew: "79Y bYA by OAY 3N. 

The two requests of our verse (,.. O°M’ J) are found by T. in the imme- 
diately following v. 21, *anyan->x Nos) pny yD >>: However, (A) in 
view of the fact that 21a is only parallel to 21b, the two stichs representing but 
the ‘one idea, and (B) since v. 22 is left unaccounted for in context (*33) sp) 
2°23") TAIN IN MYR), it seems safer to look upon vv. 21 and 22 as the two 
requests of 20. 

(8) In 2028, sips OR Niny ina 9137 d;z is emended to img diay by 
Way ora ning) with the comment that original 30%) was misread as D 
by the copyist, influenced by i5%8 five verses back in v. 23. For the sake of 
argument let us assume that there is a script in which 23 could be misread as BD; 
in no case could it be the Aramaic Cursive of LXX days. But since already 
the LXX read }Mépa Opyijs=received 15¥ Of, our author’s 13K could be 
only posterior to 158, and hence only a corruption! In 1920 T. had proposed 
this same emendation (Hiob, p. 142) and rendered, ‘‘Es walzt sein Haus der 
Regenbach ( $31’), es rollen seine Steine in das Meer.” 

(9) In the word cnpz a.nd oneydy wan) carvu-dyp) in 29 10 T. would 
see additional evidence for the Edomite-Aramaic origin of our Book. He 
argues thus: the word in Hebrew for ‘‘to hide” (1¢1M3) does not suit the context 
(“voice” byp); the root of 182M) is not 83M but 3M}, used in the Peshitta with 
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the meaning “‘be dried up, thin, emaciated.” Our stich is to be rendered, “The 
voice of the nobles is dried up,” and interpreted as 50723 nn 3° odip. 
It is then a simple step to suggest that even v. 8 preceding, 18972} Oy] "Hxt4, 
is to be rendered: “(And when lads saw me) they became silent” (ar °pb1 
saaym> cppyl "am, ww AjpAnyN awa IWann, .n ‘DD Syd o2 »dux 
nann). It is hardly likely that the sober philologian will be tempted by 
such unrestricted manipulation of roots, meanings and usages, apart from 
the fact that the root 3M) is not known in Aramaic. 

(10) Our author would see in 33 4, nye ND ornyI Sy§ZT nONI~9, 
additional evidence that the original of our Book was Edomite-Aramaic. 
He asserts the original reading of our passage to have been 137”) 77N2 C3) 
carne’ xd) ony Ox, which was misread O°MYR.. . 77193, and translated 
into our received 0°9931... M82. But since when is either 779 (the numeral 
“one” with 7— instead of &—) or 0°AY Aramaic? Surely not even to the Hebrew 
translator assumed by our author. In any case, he thinks that the supposed 
Edomite-Aramaic original is to be rendered: ‘(For God speaks) in riddles, 


and secretly, (so that he does not see Him*).” Might not one expect niv’n3 
instead of the sing. 77?M3 in the light of the biblical passage cited by our 
author (correct his 1 [,2° 123703] to mn)? And what kind of Hebrew, prose or 
poetry, is the reconstruction ny Ww? Nd ,orn’d ,O¥ IBV ANA >? 


A passage in Job stylistically identical with ours is 405, xd} "A371 NOS 
2yoIN Nd) OOD mys. This too is turned by T. into something else, 
viz. *7DiN Nd) ONY)... NO (p. 461), on the ground that the numeral 
o°ny (//M8) only weakens the context (ANT 1DoDA nbn ‘orn, abo nian 
Py.yn nse noono 48). Both the Bible and Ugaritic literature teach us 
precisely the opposite! Note too that whereas received °A7374 is retained in 
the commentary proper, it is emended to 9937 on p. 553, making the Lord 
the subject. Then the verse, with vv. 2 and 4 preceding, is placed no less than 
thirty chapters back, immediately after 10 15 and before 9 28 as its original 
position. How in the world did it get from 10 15 to 40 5?! 

(11) On 37 @, yWY"N1J WN’ toy, T. argues two possibilities: (a) x17 
is a remnant (7°) of an original Edomite-Aramaic form of the root "7, 
“to fall” (he renders "7 as 17”, 9D3; but TP “to go, come down, descend” is 
not at all synonymous with bp) and nowhere, so far as I know, does it coincide 
in meaning and usage with 17). However, I am not aware of 17 “‘to fall” 


tox. OTN INT °4ap. Our author forgot to emend also the suffix 
in received 17}1?, to 12112”, 
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as being Aramaic; it is Arabic. (B) Received Y1$% N19 is to be emnded to 
Y'] N}q, and interpreted: ‘(For to the snow He says,) Ho, run!” enytd 
piod ww dia ,;mdw dwn bx dum yxD RNP). Incidentally, is yg (final 
aleph) ever found as an exclamation? And does not 7}J (final he), as in, 
mean “Alas! Woe!’’? And how does snow “run’’? 


On the origin of our Book (§ 3 of the Introduction, 378 15D3 O19mM Npa, 
pp. 500-8) T. has certain opinions that are no less ingenious than his com- 
mentary proper, but equally unsupported by evidence and common sense. 
Briefly put, he believes that early in the sixth century B. C. a Palestinian Jew 
exiled in Babylonia composed in Babylonian Aramaic all but the Elihu section 
of the poetical part of the Book (nna ,aYR nv *> mind amp 79 dyn 
AND ANA AMPA AUNT TO’ by mans) , ayn onen7n pd mvAe 
ov nx... baa md: meena nnn aban ap ane op by pymax ors 
OyTy WR PR... mT bya won, pp. 506-7). A contemporary of his, ob- 
jecting to some of his ideas, added the Elihu speeches, likewise in Baby- 
lonian Aramaic (INN) ,1301 33D OTN ab AX 01 WD... A XBT bar 
sia YmytD mo2d ano bax ,maina yora 1o amp ,odynm mt “aD 
22. NIT POR eI MINA NTO)... . "DIT [whatever MDINT NDI 
is!], p. 507). T. would see in “Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi” (the reputed 
author of the biblical Book bearing his name) a parallel case to that of “Elihu 
the son of Barachel the Buzite,”’ and considers it probable that both the major 
and the minor authors of Job were members of the priestly group to which 
Ezekiel himself belonged — for even the original portions of Ezekiel were 
uttered and written first in Aramaic and only later turned into Hebrew (*3 
0) °D 0°30°DFA O37 , 113) 135 ‘DY ,'2 /b1D0R map dp xial ]O1D MV YNY BD 
may> wim mpi 1ansn or) Ody DoT Nd] Opa SxpIn 735, 
p. 507). Q. E. D.! 

Several generations later the Aramaic Job accompanied the Jewish Exiles 
back to Judea and there it was turned into Hebrew (N& MINT 79D FN 
syaa3 ond wpe odin ‘2 bv ons’ 02 ov Axa jysd odun aw oy ,49 
.. maayd wave onnd qa td ada ow, p. 508). Furthermore, “the 
translator was undoubtedly[!] one of the Scribes of the Men of the Great 
Synagogue, disciples of Ezra . . .” (O°"DION ANS °NTWNS NIA AVA OND 
.. TY “PDdn Adv Now wD). The original framework of the Aramaic 
Job, and portions here and there of the poem proper, having perished in the 
meantime, the translator recast much of the poem, and added an entirely 
new framework of his own (15°D AN WIND NOW NTA NT Aye ANN... 
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507 yun obw xd "> JATIN? AMPA NNT Oipy3 ave 3°305 n0Dn 
eee PUT ,ONA 1b -prnn, ibid.). Section 4 {correct T.’s 3] of the Intro- 
duction (INPAYM *"3y7 IDSA Md, pp. 508-17; so too other parts of the 
Introduction, e. g., § 2, pp. 485-500, and of course the whole commentary 
itself) deals with numerous vicissitudes of various kinds experienced by the 
Hebrew translation. 


It may surprise some, as it did the reviewer, that nothing is said in the 
Introduction about the Edomite part of the Edomite-Aramaic original of our 
Book, mentioned so frequently throughout the commentary. The matter 


is cleared up readily enough, however, if the reader will turn to the bottom 
of p. 580, in Addenda et Corrigenda; there he will read that ,wi2D23 4Ww3DD 
TYDAN nox IVDITN TBO NPd3a MD ANT YS 738 3503 o19n) ips, pba 
masa. In other words, the Edomite theory of the origin of our Book has 
been totally abandoned, and together with it, of course, a not inconsiderable 
portion of the commentary itself. As to why our author should have pub- 
lished a commentary a sizable proportion of which he himself no longer holds, 
instead of revising it first, I do not know. And so many of the Addenda et 
Corrigenda, which contradict the commentary, should have found their 
rightful place within the text. 

However, the historical origin of our Book as Edomite is retained (cf. his 
“‘Hiobdichtung und Hiobsage,” MGW, 69 [1925], 234-48 [correct our author’s 
“‘Hiobsage und Hiobdichtung, 60 MGWJ” on p. 29, n.1]); only the chronology 
is shifted from the Edomite-Aramaic of the sixth century B. C. to almost a 
thousand years earlier. The material used by the Jewish Exile in Babylonia 
is exceedingly ancient, going back to the age of Moses. Job was an historical 
character. His name was Jobab when he lived in Edom. Later he removed to 
Uz in Syria, where the name Jobab gave way to Job. There his first wife 
died, for having incited him to blaspheme God. Subsequently God revealed 
Himself to Job for the first time as YHWH (as He did likewise to Moses at 
about the same time), so Job became a Hebrew and married a Hebrew woman. 
When their first child was born [Why not when he became a convert?] Job 
changed his name to Hinnon, for God no longer was an enemy of his and 
YHWH was gracious to him (wbx ,.ov Hy Ip” 19 a1 Oxy Arar Nd 
‘7° °D JMNM ,ji3M, p. 541). The clue for all this is the first part of the 
Septuagint supplement at the end of the book. 

On p. 539 T. gives us a second version of the historical basis of our Book. 
Job was originally none other than Jobab, King of Edom, who reigned after 
Bela the son of Beor (vanA Poon yg ng... riyata yea ois 79H 
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2777$39 MW72 337": Gen 36 32-3), the latter being none other than the prophet 
of Pethor, Balaam the son of Beor (cf. p. 27, n. 2, ‘aya, bw oD yrva TR 
now your) ov ane nba apy wee mova Sinn cpyn ovon abe 
oD) MN, OP | Mow “Im, apdnno 32) .cm ,t mm ovpw) w= 
77) DIppa OM} “y ANAND [wD 7 MwNRIDI “NoNyY mM, 02 ONT)? Then the 
Lord, known to him as God (onde [wide | by), decided to test Jobab’s 
righteousness and sincerity, by driving him from the throne of Edom in favor 
of Bela-Balaam the son of Beor. But after Jobab remained steadfast in his 
integrity, the Lord revealed Himself to Jobab as YHWH, so that Jobab became ~ 
a convert to Him and was restored to the throne, whereas Bela-Balaam was 
slain in battle against Israel (Im) xbw ,yor Jon... cya jal @ydsa 
beaw nx S5pd amd xx .der Sona ineap> xxn ida nay Sanwd 
1 nondna ian Sxw'a onondsa ppd anda spa), p. 29).3 Part of the 
prosperity of King Jobab took the form of the three daughters mentioned by 
name in Job 42 14 as Jemimah, Keziah, and Keren-happuch, who are his 
torical characters and who probably married Israelite men after their father 
became a convert to YHWH (1900 pon wbx youd: $22 are w'D PR D1 
man mov ar Px °D :are bw yma mov 0 o-rys 4D Sy .2po “uD 
NPN OY “HID °IN) , AYR VI myadin boa Paya, NS’dSD On Vw xox maba 


2T. applies the term YY) “the wicked”’ throughout to (Bela-)Balaam. 
This is really too sweeping. From Num 22-24 there can be no doubt that 
Balaam was the most loyal servant of YHWH, doing only what He com- 
manded (cf. e. g., 22 8, 18, 23 26, 24 12-3); this is likewise the picture in Micah 
65. It is in Deut 235, 6 (... 09%a->8 yowd sods mar nayNd)...; cf. 
Jos 24 9, 10, and probably also Neh 13 2) that Balaam becomes the willing 
curser of Israel, and remains so throughout Jewish tradition (cf. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, III, 354-82). 

3 Cf. p. 539, AN bxiwa ondw ,ywrn nya ja oysa. Incidentally, the 
reviewer has once again gone over the biblical accounts of Bela and Balaam, 
and has become more than ever convinced that the two names represent two 
entirely different gentlemen. In general, it is curious that our author, riding 
roughshod over the traditional Hebrew text of Job, becomes the uncritical 
champion of ancient traditional statements concerning this book, including the 
famous passage in Baba Bathra 15ab, from which he has selected the single 
part that suited his own needs (7777 7D °D°3 AYN) and ignored no less than 
eight other opinions which did not: 7 xd ars... mn odin ona are 
.e et Iav2 WIT Ma AT dn dys are... 77 Swp Ndowgeta Nd 
830 mabn WI IVR... TT BINA 79'S AYN... WTO DDIWA OIDY °D’3 AYN 
eee TT Opy? Oa AVN... WT OWI OA AYN... 7M. A convenient trans- 


lation may be found in Ryle’s Canon of the O.T., Excursus B, pp. 284-9. 
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321 7002 19 dy1 ,are dev v2 ans ,See’a rved 1Nw2 7d 1dK ar Mma by 
oe. iPM Dy, p. 539). 

A third version is offered on pp. 540-1, in connection with the discussion 
of the name 31 and the important role it played in altering the motifs of 
the Book. This word, in the opinion of T., comes from the root 318 “‘to re- 
turn, repent,” as witness, e. g., Arabic vl. [It need scarcely be pointed out 
that the root ’wb with the meaning “‘to return, repent” is found only in Arabic, 
and certainly not in Biblical Hebrew, despite T.’s assertion to the contrary 
(D> WITD M73By3 D) dom NV mnvdbn MI3D MD3d3 ‘;2VR Aiab °3 
+. W3Iy3 G9) 38 WA NKWN)]. Job was an historical character, a king 


somewhere around Palestine, perhpas in Uz of Edom (Sum ma’ b> wR TRS 
WW YDINA Ply PIND Oo} IVR OWS “R M3203 OMp ToD myxD. pED 
mpann, p. 540). It was this etymology of the name 3s that gave rise to the 
story of Job the penitent (15°D> o7w NIT OWN IP’y3 4N). Later on, however, 
under Hebrew influence, the root of 37% came more and more to be regarded 
not as 318 “to return, repent” but 3° “‘to be an enemy of, be hostile to.” 
As a result of the new etymology, the original motif of the story came to be 
replaced by another, viz., not Job the penitent but Job the persecuted (4x 
"IN, NPI "IN, OVNVWT AXKWAD AWN ANY “arx, own janomsaya 
bony mt "293, ne “aM we 7D Sy1 ,O ANA Nn ob ap yal 
oa pyx> wen pyixsn are sans prs neon bap 19 dyn... 5 wae 
mwp> ap oom mason rem op “nya 73 folyda ...inpty 4x by 1b 
ban wd yby, pp. 540-1). It may be observed that this version is flatly 
contradicted by T. himself farther down on the same page (540; so too on 
p. 541), where he asserts that the original name Job was but the opposite in 
meaning to ‘‘Hinnon,” i. e., Job was no longer persecuted (3°) but dealt with 
graciously (j3n). However, in contrast to all this, I think it wisest to agree with 
Albright on the etymology of the name, 31x, Tell el-Amarma A-ia-ab, viz., 
“The meaning is wholly obscure” (BASOR, 89 [Feb. 1943], 11, n. 18; Maisler 
too, in his note arx own dy [Tarbiz, 13 (1941-2), 72; N.B. his paragraph 3], 
avoids discussion of the etymology); incidentally all current opinions of this 
fourteenth-century prince of Ashtaroth in Bashan (not of Pella, as universally 
believed; cf. e. g., Torczyner, p. 540, bw ww A-ia-ab .. . Bifilim we Bibishi 
vyn 3), as of EA 256 as a whole, are now to be quite drastically revised 
in light of Albright’s new treatment, pp. 7-17. 


T. would see the Balaam story of Num 22-24 as closely related to the book 
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of Job, especially in the use of Divine names and the general literary effects 
(,..aY8 naw snva oydsa "AVY, AAP (NT OVA NS YT BINA PR) Ar 
sys ‘pi pwd na oyda pwd map 12 wo, p. 29, n. 3). One cannot deny 
that the statement about the Divine names is true — but only after our author 
has deleted all occurrences of the term YHWH from both Balaam and Job, 
and made certain other modifications! And as for the literary element, I 
myself cannot find anything at all in the atmosphere and style of Balaam 
that suggest the book of Job. Both are fine specimens of literature, but of 


quite different kinds. For some time now Albright has been preparing for 


publication his protracted studies of the Balaam speeches (cf., e.g., his 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 126, 209-10), a rather neglected section 
of the Pentateuch; his own views coincide with the opinion expressed here. 

It is the belief of our author that not only is the story of Job entirely 
historical and of ancient Mosaic date, but that it even formed originally a 
part of Moses’ Pentateuch. However, as happened to other stories about 
great men and events in early Israel, only bits here and there survived Cad 
nun “50D pbn NWT RW NSD IID) TV AWD °oO’a AVS ADO nnd 
... 70D, p. 540; MvyD BD) wp ADIIpA nA AT ND” 792 AT PR odd 
soso nex” mvp by Sawa yaw mare own Jo pond ,Wa7 Awad at 


MN VIN WN. Ww TAN) TID N’SON prw mobwm MAMA ANAT 1D pono 
nyipbw, pp. 29-30). I may note here that a very useful and up-to-date 


description of the numerous theories on the origin and date of our Book, with 
full bibliography, is to be found in Pfeiffer’s Introduction, pp. 667-83 (“The 
Critical Problems’’); cf. H. L. Ginsberg in JOR 33 (1942-43) 482 f. 

Practically never is mention made of any version except the Septuagint. 
Nor is this primary version treated adequately; reference is made to it quite 
sporadically, usually with a sweeping dismissal as being too paraphrastic. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that nowhere in the commentary 
did the reviewer come across a reference to the Theodotionic part of the 
Septuagint, which amounts to no less than one-sixth of the total, and which 
presents a very important problem to anyone who would analyze our Book. 

Our author explains many words with the aid of Arabic, Edomite-Aramaic, 
Accadian, and Syriac; lists of these may be found, e.g., on pp. 80-1 and 
§ 2 on pp. 485-9. The reviewer sampled both the etymology and especially 
the usage of these words in the cognate languages, and invariably found that 
the data had been manipulated in such a way as to provide the sense that our 
author desired beforehand, quite ad hoc. 
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In fine, Torczyner has presented us with a commentary abounding in 
misplaced ingenuity. The reviewer regrets that virtually nowhere has he 
found the author’s attempts to solve the problems in our Book acceptable, 
a conclusion that coincides with M. H. Segal’s equally critical review in Tarbiz, 

: 13 (1941-2), 73-91. 


Harry M. ORLINSKY 


The Five Books of Moses, by Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, 1943, pp. xii+319, $3.00. 


This is perhaps the most scholarly defense of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, in its present form, which has appeared in English for several 
decades. Since the name of the author is probably quite unknown to most 
biblical scholars, a few biographical observations may be in order. Dr. Allis 
was born in 1880 and received his Ph.D. in Assyriology at Berlin in 1913. 
For nearly a score of years he taught Semitics at Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary and for more than half this time he was editor of the now extinct Princeton 
Theological Review. In 1929 he resigned from the Princeton faculty together 
with the late Dr. Machen, in protest against what they felt to be the growing 
liberalism of this institution. For the following seven years he taught at the 
newly established Westminster Seminary, resigning from the latter in 1936. 

That the book before us would be exclusively apologetic in purpose might 
have been predicted from the fact that all of Dr. Allis’s earlier papers and 
reviews on related subjects were apologetic. It seems to have been prepared 
at intervals over a long period, or at least to be based upon shorter essays which 
were written during several decades. Only in this way can we explain the 
author’s failure to refer to the work of any German scholar writing after 1909 
(except in the case of two references to Hélscher and Eissfeldt, both taken 
from Pfeiffer’s Introduction). This is probably also the explanation of the 
author’s omission of any reference to the works of other Protestant apologists 
writing in the past thirty years. Practically all apologetic work since W. H. 
Green and James Orr is ignored completely. 

Disconcerting is also the author’s cavalier treatment of the Semitic lan- 
guages, in which he had specialized. It is true that he only once seems to 
quote anything outside of Hebrew, but this one allusion is intended to illus- 
trate an important point (on p. 265); he says that “Gibraltar represents the 
Arabic Jebel-at-tarrif,” whereas it actually stands for Jebel Té@rig, ‘the Mount 
of Tariq.” The word tarrif does not exist at all. But even his Hebrew is 
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weak (quite aside from his use of the archaic transcriptions in Young’s Con- 
cordance), as may be illustrated by the following rather random selections: 
yerek for yereq (p. 44), gabed for kabed (p. 64), bakor for bekor (p. 196), hekel for 
hekal (p. 197), hedom for hadom (p. 214), zebachoth for zebachim (p. 168). Some 
of these misspellings may be typographic, like terebrith for terebinth on p. 148, 
but it is to be noted that printers’ errors in English are very rare. Moreover, 
the author insists on quoting (quite unnecessarily) such non-existent perfect 
forms as ma’an for me’en, chafats for chafets, where the consonants alone could 
have been given — or the correct forms. 


The outstanding characteristic of the author’s point of view is an intran- 
sigeance worthy of Kierkegaard. For him contrasts are always absolute — 
tertium non datur. On p. vii he refuses to admit any position between the 
“redemptive supernaturalism of the Bible’ and “naturalistic evolution,” 
which are in “direct antithesis.” Similarly, on p. 13 he says, “The Pentateuch 
cannot be both Mosaic and non-Mosaic” (a judgment which provides new 
ammunition for the Korzybsky school of “‘semantics’”’). On p. 233 he states 
that the Bible must either be interpreted on the basis of a doctrine of the Fall 
which can only be considered as ultra-Calvinist, or it becomes “entirely mis- 
taken and erroneous. There is no via media between these two positions.” 
It is obvious from these quotations alone that Allis would not be satisfied 
with anything short of absolute surrender to his particular views on all these 
matters. For him theistic evolution is a contradiction in terms and the Neo- 
Calvinism of Barth and Brunner is a dangerous heresy (p. 247). No recognition 
that Mosaic tradition dominates the Pentateuch will satisfy his uncompro- 


mising adherence to the Princetonian tradition of two generations ago. 


The book may be divided roughly into two parts, one extending to p. 143, 
where ‘‘archaeology” is first mentioned, the other from 143 to 270. The notes 
on the text, pp. 273-305, were obviously added in large part after the text 
was written, since they frequently bring the latter up to date with references 
to more recent material or discussions. The first part is devoted to a sus- 
tained attack on the Documentary Hypothesis, clearly and sometimes tell- 
ingly presented, with frequent references — sometimes extended — to modern 
literature to illustrate his points. Many of Allis’s arguments — though seldom 


new — are sound. Scholars as well as students should read these pages in 


order to gain a truer perspective. The fundamental principles and results of 
the Documentary Hypothesis are scarcely shaken at any point by the author's 
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arguments, but over-refinement in analysis and exaggerated historical inter- 
pretation of the results come off very badly indeed from the onslaught. Yet 
scholars of the rank of Gressmann and Kittel protested nearly a generation ago 
very effectively against exaggerated refinement and subjectivism in analysis, 
and the keen criticism of Volz and Rudolph has made sober students increas- 
ingly cautious about dissecting the JE complex. Moreover, the Gattungs- 
geschichte of Gunkel and his followers, notably of the Alt school, has revolu- 
tionized our approach to Old Testament literature, not least to Pentateuchal 
criticism, which it has powerfully reinforced. Allis never hints that such 
developments exist. Since he studied in Germany and must read German with 
ease, this total ignoring of the research and writing of a third of a century 
can be attributed only to a deliberate imitation of Rip Van Winkle. To one 
who, like the reviewer, believes that the broad lines of the Documentary 
Hypothesis, including the separation of the Pentateuch into P, D, JE, are 
firmly established, but who deprecates the uncritical extremes into which 
Wellhausen and most of his followers have been led by preconceived theories 
of history, Allis’s discussion is almost equally divided into good and bad 
arguments. The author’s attitude to the JE problem scarcely affects the 
reviewer's position, according to which J and E are simply two recensions of 
one and the same original narrative of saga character (also Kittel’s view). 
The author’s repeated emphasis on the underlying poetic parallelism of 
many passages which have been arbitrarily dissected, is grist for the re- 
viewer’s mill, since the latter is increasingly convinced that the narrative 
portions of the Pentateuch swarm with poetic phraseology and are strewn 
with reminiscences of the original verse form in which they were transmitted 


for centuries before being written down in prose. Most specialists now recog- 
nize that P is full of older material from different sources, and that D is only 
the latest edition of much older material. The work of Alt and Jirku (though 
along different directions and of unequal value) has thrown wholly new light 
on the legal portions of the Pentateuch, making all prior approaches anti- 
quated. Yet Alt is not mentioned once and Jirku, in spite of his relative 


conservatism, suffers like punishment. To come nearer home, there is not a 
single reference to the work of Morgenstern, which represents the most 
systematic original attack on these problems since Wellhausen, whether one 
agrees or disagrees. 


After his first allusion to archaeology on p. 143, he refers more and more 
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frequently to archaeological evidence, but always at second hand. Moreover, 


he uses differences of opinion among archaeologists to discredit their views, 
without making any apparent effort to determine which is justified. E. g., 
on p. 305, n. 3 he sets Petrie’s favorable opinion of Yahuda’s treatment of 
Egyptian material in the Pentateuch over against my negative attitude in 
order to neutralize the latter. Now Petrié was undoubtedly the greatest 
archaeological genius of modern times, but he was neither a practical nor a 
theoretical linguist. Critical philology remained a book with seven seals to 
him, and he nowhere showed the most elementary appreciation of its charac- 
ter. His judgment on such a matter is therefore worthless. If Allis had 
troubled to find out what competent Egyptian and Semitic philologists, such 
as Spiegelberg and Bergstrasser, thought about the merits of Yahuda’s work, 
he would not have used such a cheap argument ad hominem. These pages 
swarm with equally superficial judgments. They also swarm with inaccurate 
or antiquated (and no longer true) assertions about what archaeology has 
brought to light: e. g., on the bronze plaques of Byblus (p. 213), on the Hit- 
tites in Palestine cir. 2000 B. C. (p. 218), on the antiquity of the common use 
of iron (p. 220). 

The reviewer refrains from entering into a rebuttal of many attacks on his 
own positions or misleading references to them by the author, since a review 
is scarcely the place to defend one’s own views against an author’s criticisms. 
He would like to commend most heartily to the attention of Old Testament. 
scholars Allis’s sound criticism of currently held views on the interpretation of 
Jer 7 22., commonly supposed to prove that Jeremiah (though considered 
as an adherent of the Deuteronomic school) did not believe in the Mosaic 
origin of the sacrificial system. The reviewer heartily endorses Allis’s inter- 
pretation, regretting only that Allis does not mention his precursors, including 
particularly Orelli, in Strack-Zéckler’s commentary, Jeremia3, 44 f., where 
the same interpretation is given, with the same arguments. 

In conclusion the reviewer cannot but express his regret that a man of 
Allis’s native ability, with a good German training, should not feel that the 
problem of Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, which he treats as a corner- 
stone of Christian faith, is sufficiently important to demand long periods of 
sustained study, instead of intermittent periods of obviously sketchy activity. 
When my wife was a student of Sanskrit she used to study with a young mis- 
sionary of impeccable orthodoxy. After he had once expressed his conviction 
that all heathen went to hell if they died unrepentant, she asked him how he 
could justify taking any time at all for study of Sanskrit if he really felt that 
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way. He had no answer. If Dr. Allis believes that his time should be conse- 
crated to something better than research and study we respect his zeal, but 
we deplore his surprising lightheartedness in producing a book based on so 
little serious study of a subject which he affirms to be all-important. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God, by Aubrey R. John- 
son. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1942, pp. 41; 2 s. 


Anyone who reads the Hebrew of the Old Testament is continually dis- 
turbed by. a phenomenon that makes difficult its translation into smooth- 
reading English. In the book of Deuteronomy it is the frequent oscillation 
between the second singular and the second plural in the addresses to the 
people. In the prophets it is the oscillation between Yahweh referred to in 
the third person and Yahweh speaking in the first person, or the oscillation 
between addressing the people directly in the second person and referring to 
them indirectly in the third person. In the early Hebrew narratives it is the 
oscillation between Yahweh himself and his messenger, or in direct quotation 
a people may speak of itself as “I” or ‘‘We.”” Oscillations like these are found 
everywhere throughout Hebrew literature and frequently occur in the course 
of a single verse. Some scholars have tried to explain them away as due to 
the fusion of different sources or to slips of the scribes. In a few instances this 
may indeed be the case, but the phenomenon is much too general to be set 
aside so easily. It is to the explanation of this phenomenon that our author 
addresses himself in this brochure. He explains it as due to the Hebrew belief 
in the ‘extension’ of personality. 

In Part I the author presents a brief survey of the Hebrew conception of 
man. He shows how there is an ‘extension’ of personality from the man him- 
self to everything that centers in him as a part of him: to his word, to his 
name, to his household and property, and to his kin-group, city, tribe, or 
people. Hence it is that we have oscillations between the man himself and 
his various ‘extensions,’ and at one moment, for example, the man is present 
in his own person and in the next in the person of his slave or messenger, or 
in the very same verse the nation is interpreted as a corporate personality ‘‘I” 
or as an association of individuals ‘“‘We’’; as, for example, in Num 20 19, 
“The Israelites said to him, ‘We will go up by the road, and if we drink your 
water, I and my cattle, I will pay for it; only (’tis nothing!) let me pass through 
on foot.’ ” 
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In Parts II and III this interpretation of man is used to elucidate the 
Hebrew conception of God. Like man God is thought of as having various 
‘extensions’ of his personality: his word, his name, his ark, and finally his 
kin-group, which in the early period included the gods in general, but in the 
later period was largely confined to the agents of God, whether spirit, mes- 
senger, or prophet. Just as the nation may be “‘I’”’ or “‘We,”’ so likewise may 
God, and thus we have that strange oscillation between the one and the many 
in the Hebrew conception of God, and even in literature as late as Ps 24 8 
we have the strange expression, ‘The angel of Yahweh encamps around those 
who fear him and rescues them,” as if the angel were a host. 

This in brief is the thesis of our author. It is well presented and fully 
documented. It would seem, however, that the theory is carried a bit too far 
because the oscillation between the nation as “I” and ‘“‘We’’ and between God 
as “I”? and “We” would seem to be due not so much to the ‘extension’ of. 
personality as to the tendency, universal throughout the world, to think of a 
group both as a corporate entity and as a collection of individuals. Neither 
is any account taken of the existence of the plural of majesty in Semitic 
grammar, where, for example, the plural of ‘‘god’’ has often the meaning 
“God”’ rather than “‘gods.”” Nevertheless, the theory does help to explain 
a host of passages in the Old Testament. It also demonstrates once again 
that the Massoretic text is vastly more accurate than used to be thought. 
What may be exceedingly awkward in the English translation was quite natu- 
ral to the Hebrew with his peculiar predilection for oscillations. Our author 
would find the same phenomenon in other Semitic literatures, but it is as- 
suredly not so frequent there as in Hebrew. Most of the Akkadian examples 
cited are not convincing because the Akkadian verb so frequently disagrees 
in gender and number with its subject that it can never be argued from a 
singular verb that the subject must be construed as singular. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
University of Toronto 


The Jewish Community: Its History and Sructure to the American Revolution, 
by Salo Wittmayer Baron. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 3 vols., pp. xii +374, 366, 572, $7.50. 


This work appears to be something of a by-product of Professor Baron’s 
Social and Religious History of the Jews (1937), reviewed in JBL (56, 395-8) 
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by Herbert Danby. As of the earlier three-volume work, it must be said of 
this one that the amount of material relevant to Biblical problems is small — 


smaller, indeed, in this case, than in the former. For, whereas Danby noted 
a “scanty 200-page narrative” covering the Biblical periods, we have here 
hardly half that amount. This is entirely natural in a work “centered on the 
European community of the Middles Ages and early modern times.” 

The first problem is that of definition of the term “Jewish community”, 
and even of “community.” The latter term is here used in an “organizational” 
sense, “even narrower than that of the German Gemeinde.” With regard to 
“Jewish community,” the question, “religious or ethnic community?” is 
raised. The conclusion seems to be that this question in its sharp “either-or” 
form is very modern, arising from such recent developments as religious 
toleration, extreme nationalism, secularism, separation of church and state, 
and the like. The distinction is not pressed, therefore, within these volumes, 
although of course numerous cases of minimal and maximal conceptions of 
Jewish community do occur even before the American Revolution. 

The general impression that one receives is of innumerable changes and 
diversities within the Jewish communities throughout the ages, and the great 
differences between the communities in different parts of the world. And yet 
somehow they were able to retain something in common and remain Jewish. 
Some of the common denominators have been respect for the Law and Jewish 
learning, love of Palestine, the Hebrew language, the Sabbath, the synagogue 
(with enormous variations in ritual), democratic participation by all in the 
affairs of the community, organized charity. In most places and ages, a 
certain amount of cultural and even political autonomy was allowed by the 
controlling powers. It is encouraging to note that over against the persecutions 
and pogroms to be found in the record, there may be seen also a certain amount 
of friendliness and toleration. 

With regard to the biblical period, it is the thesis of the author that “some 
of the most autochthonous roots of the diaspora community [are] securely 
ensconced in the ever fertile soil of ancient Israel.” E. g., there were numerous 
semi-rural “townships,” which, though small, had an ‘‘autonomous municipal 
structure.” This fact was in part the reason for the weakness of the monarchy, 
which led to the Division of the Kingdom. Old traditions of “patriarchs” and 


“Sudges,”’ along with social unrest, led to an anti-monarchical spirit and a 
strong regard for local autonomy. The corvée of Solomon, and the heavy taxa- 
tion of such kings as Solomon and Menahem are to be regarded as exceptional. 


It may be remarked that, while anti-monarchical and localist tendencies 
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cannot be denied, Professor Baron has probably exaggerated in saying “that 
perhaps ninety-five per cent of all Israel lived outside the immediate reach 
of the central government.”’ Nor can it be admitted that it was the Deutero- 
nomic Reformation which reduced the post-Deuteronomic monarchy to a 
“mere shadow.” More account should be taken of external political factors. 
Nor should we overlook the idealization of David and Solomon and their 
times by later Israelites. The author’s claim for later Jewish skill in local self- 
government can be allowed without so much proof from ancient times. 


The chapter on the Synagogue again raises the question of the origin of this 
institution, and suggests, following Finkelstein and Leopold Léw, a possible 
pre-Exilic origin. When the baméth (“high places’) were forbidden by the 
Deuteronomic legislation to have sacrifices, the local assemblages did not 
cease, and instead of actually sacrificing, ‘‘the disestablished local priests” 
recited the laws governing sacrifice and led in prayers. Soon the recitations 
included other parts of a growing body of ‘Scripture,’ while the model for 
sermons was already at hand in the homiletical structure of Deuteronomy 
itself. When the Temple was destroyed and the people went into exile, this 
local gathering remained as the only type of religious assemblage. 

This hypothesis is attractive, and yet it suffers from the fault of solving a 
difficult historical problem too easily, and of failing to take account of the 
pagan associations of at least some of the baméth. The local “congregations” 
of ancient Israel were probably not so easily “refined.” 


The documentation of this work is impressive. It follows the same plan 
as the History, with Notes, Bibliography, and Index comprising the third 
volume. The notes are long, usually containing documentation and remarks 
on one or more paragraphs, instead of referring to individual words or phrases. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer must confess a prejudice against any scheme that 
removes notes from the immediate vicinity of the text. 


Although the style is heavy, the English is on the whole good. The ‘‘due to” 
error, however, occurs with annoying frequency. The publisher is to be 

congratulated on producing these volumes at such modest cost. It is to be 
; hoped that the author will continue his studies, in order to show the profound 
effect upon Jewish community life of the events of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 


W. F. STINESPRING 
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Religion Faces the World Crisis, by Leroy Waterman. Ann Arbor, George 
Wahr, 1943, pp. x +206. $2.25. 


This book impresses one by its sincerity and moral earnestness. It does 
not seem to be intended primarily as a contribution to the study of the Old 
and New Testaments, but rather as the subtitle states, ‘“A Study of the 
Religious Aspects and Motivations of Civilization.”” The author is concerned 
about the failure of religion to accomplish many things in the past and desires 
it to emphasize morality so that it may be able to play a much more important 
part in the future. The author deals with his theory of what religion is, how 
it came into being, its relation to science, and, especially, with the fact that 
religion always appears as an alloy mixed with magic, nationalism and other 
elements of life. He then traces the development of ethical religion in Israel, 
carrying it through the days of Jesus into the Apostolic Age. The conclusion 
is that ethical religion is ‘‘Christianity’s buried talent,” and he makes a plea 
for a thoroughly ethical religion in the coming age. 

The book is concisely written. For that reason it is somewhat hard reading. 
It abounds in references, over 300 in 200 pages. In general the author’s 
account of the development of ethical religion among the Hebrews will not 
occasion a great deal of dissent. However, when it comes to details, that is 
not true. Time and time again one may question the author’s interpretations 
or his critical conclusions, though for many of them we can be grateful. 

By reason of the author’s style and his condensed treatment of a multitude 
of details, it would be impossible to treat fully many of the questions that 
arise without writing another book. The reviewer will therefore choose one 
topic and deal with it as a sample. 

The author treats the thorny problem of Ezekiel almost entirely on the 
theory that this book goes back primarily to an ethical prophet and was later 
supplemented and edited by a prophet (or prophets) of the Nationalistic 
School. This theory rests on the assumpticn that ethical and ritualistic 
interests are mutually exclusive in any one person. The reviewer is not con- 
vinced that critical and historical problems can be solved by such an assump- 
tion. Is it impossible to find men in whom there is a combination of both 
ethical and ritualistic emphasis in religion? Of course, many men have sacri- 
ficed one to the other. Whether such a combination has: occurred in the life 
of any one man is a matter which must be determined on the basis of direct 
evidence. Ezekiel’s book may of course have come into existence by the 
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method which Dr. Waterman describes. However, it seems to me that his 
theory stands on insecure foundations. Dr. Waterman has apparently allowed 
his devotion to the ethical to influence, if not to dominate, many of his critical 
conclusions. 

Despite the subtitle of the book, Dr. Waterman has not dealt sufficiently 
with the matter of motivation. He recognizes the problem, but his treatment 
does not seem satisfactory to the reviewer. The discussion of religious motiva- 
tion — and particularly of the relation between ethics and religion — belongs 
elsewhere. Here we simply raise the question whether religion is exclusively 
a matter of ethics, without questioning in any way the stern conviction that 
religion, to be effective in the world, must be thoroughly ethical. Despite 
these questions, the reviewer is grateful for the book and hopes it will be 
widely read. 


CuarLes Lynn Pyatt 


The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of Creation, by Alexander Heidel. Chicago, 


The University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xi+131+-18 figures on 13 plates. 
$1.50, 


The author, who is favorably known to Assyriologists for previous contribu- 
tions, has now given us a revised translation of all important Accadian and 
Sumerian texts relating to the Creation, as well as a general discussion of the 
relation between the cuneiform and the biblical stories of Creation. His book 
is a good study of the subject, carefully and competently executed. Moreover, 
it has been lithoprinted so accurately and ‘neatly that the result is quite as 
satisfactory as a printed volume would be. The price is reasonable and puts 
the book within the reach of students as well as of libraries and of older 
scholars. 

Dr. Heidel’s introductory remarks are clear and helpful, though perhaps too 
brief. In connection with his treatment of the sources of the Creation Epic 
(pp. 3 f.), we can now refer the student to Dr. S. N. Kramer’s excellent review 
of the book (Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1943, 69 ff.), which is based largely on un- 
published Sumerian texts on which he is working. At the top of page 6 there 
should have been some discussion of such an important study as W. von 
Soden’s ‘‘Der hymnisch-epische Dialekt des Akkadischen” (Zeits. Assyr., 
40-41, 1931-33), from the school of Landsberger. After this convincing 
demonstration that Endma elésh is written in the poetic language or style 
(cf. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Grammar, 1939, pp. 69-74) of the early 
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second millennium, it should no longer be necessary to rely exclusively on 
comparatively weak arguments for a date in the First Dynasty of Babylon. 


The author’s translations are generally good and contain numerous improve- 
ments over his precursors, mainly based on suggestions made by his teacher, 
Arno Poebel. Such commendation does not mean that no further improve- 
ments are possible; Assyriology is still in its lexicographic adolescence, in 
spite of its extraordinary progress during the half-century between 1890 and 
1940. A few illustrations from the first tablet of the Creation Epic must suffice. 
I have chosen this tablet because it is particularly important for Accadian 
mythology and in some respects not yet so well understood as the other tablets. 
Previous renderings sometimes failed to appreciate the importance of case- 
endings and verbal forms; accusatives are treated as nominatives, in spite 
of the clear reading of the older and better texts, whereas statives (per- 
mansives) are treated as though they were independent verbs (presents or 
preterites). 

The translation of mummu Tiémat in line 4 as “‘mother Ti’Amat” seems very 
unnecessary, especially in view of the fact that another Mummu, this time 
male, appears a few lines later as the vizier of Ti’Amat’s consort, Apsfi. The 
reviewer pointed out long ago that Sum. umumn, “lord, lady,” and umun, “‘mill- 
stone,” both appear in Accadian as mummu (cf. JBL XXXIX, 145 f.). More- 
over, it is difficult to render milik mummiSu in line 48 otherwise than “the 
counsel of his lordship.” One may suspect that mummu is a clipped loan from 
namumun, “lordship.” Surely any doubt as to the correctness of my view 
is removed by considering such phrases as Ea mummu bén kdla, “lord Ea, 
creator of all,” and mér mummi=mér rubi, ‘‘son of a prince.” 

Heidel renders line 6 (gipdra 14 qissura — sus@ 14 Se’) paratactically:. 
“(And no dry land had been formed (and) not (even) a marsh could be seen.” 
But the two nouns are both accusative, not nominative, while the verbs are 
stative, not independent. Moreover, the verbs are plural, not singular, and 
must, accordingly, depend on mé, ‘“‘water,” in the preceding line. Finally, the 
word gipéru means etymologically (Sum. gi-pdr) something like ‘‘reeds spread 
out” (the writing gis-pdr and combination with gi =méatu are probably secon- 
dary), while it is here in parallelism with sus#, elsewhere a synonym of the 
well-known word @pu, “‘reed-marsh.” I should render lines 5-6: 


When their waters were (still) mingled together, 
Not having set (solidified) into reed-lands — not being found in reed- 
marshes. 
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The first half of line 10 cannot be rendered ‘“‘Lahmu and Lahamu they 
[Apsf and Ti’Amat] brought into being,” since u3tdpa is I1I:2, which is nearly 
always middle or passive. Moreover, the variant has the. passive stative, 
Sutdpt. We must, accordingly, render: ‘‘Lakhmu and Lakhamu came into 
being — they were called by name.”’ Heidel should have followed Langdon, 
Ebeling and Labat. Similarly in line 12 Heidel correctly translates: ‘“‘Anshar 
and Kishar were created” (ibban#). It follows that Accadian theologians, 
presumably following in the wake of Sumerian precursors, were unclear as to 
the precise relationship between the first pair, Apsi and Ti’Amat, the pri- 
mordial fresh and salt water, and the two succeeding pairs, Lakhmu and Lakha- 
mu (whose nature remains obscure) and Anshar and Kishar, the celestial and 
terrestrial halves of the cosmos. It seems likely that these three pairs rep- 
resented the first divine couple in each of three different Sumerian systems, 


and that they were later grouped into a theogonic series. 

Line 11 is unquestionably to be rendered, with Ebeling: ‘While they grew 
up and became big (tall)”’; adi-ma means neither “ages (nom.)” nor “‘for ages,”’ 
but simply “until, while.” Line 12 is the main clause: ‘While they grew 
up... Anshar and Kishar were created,” as recognized by Ebeling. 


Lines 14-15 need revision, since aplu means “heir presumptive,” not merely 
“son,” and none of the translators has understood line 15. Anum is nomi- 
native; AnSar and bukraSu are double accusatives depending on muSSulu, 
“to make equal.” Heidel has followed a misapprehension of Jensen’s; the 
words mannu umassal@d iéti must be rendered, ‘‘Whom do they liken (make 
equal) to me?” Render the two lines accordingly: 


Anu was the heir presumptive, rivalling his parents; 
To Anshar did Anu make his first-born equal. 


The next line explains line 15, showing that it refers, not to Anu but to Anu’s 
own first-born son, Nudimmud (Ea). 

Line 22 has not been read correctly. The last word, hitherto not under- 
stood, should clearly be read 75-tab-su (!); Ebeling indicates in his hand-copy 
of the damaged text that the upright wedge was unusually wide, offering room 
enough for two wedges, side by side. The verb is Sabésu=zind, “to anger, 
be angry”; we may render lines 22-24: 


They irritated Ti’Amat, they angered their guardian, 


Being disorderly in the interior of Ti’Amat, 
Moving and running about in Andurunna. 
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In line 23 Heidel has again missed the force of the stative, but in 24 he follows 
Poebel, who has happily cleared up the obscurity of the first hemistich com- 
pletely. 

In line 25 Heidel should have adopted Labat’s correct translation, ‘Their 
clamor was not diminished in the Apsfi,” in which he follows the obviously 
correct reading of the most recently discovered text, that of the Kish tablets 
published by Langdon in 1927. 

In line 36 ellitam-ma is adverbial accusative; I have no doubt that Ebeling 


and Labat are right in translating “aloud,” i. e., treating the word as a scribal 


mistake for alitam-ma, with which cf. a previously unnoticed occurrence of 
the word in the Code of Hammurabi, rev. XXV, 39 (see JBL LIV, 201, 
n. 96) 

For lack of space I must bring my remarks on the translation to an end. 
It will be seen that, despite some correct new interpretations and the generally 
sound judgment shown by Heidel, much remains to be done before we can 
understand all minutiae of the Epic of Creation. 

In Chapter IV (pp. 71-118) the author discusses ‘‘Old Testament Parallels,’’ 
coming to judicious conclusions. He rejects the view that Gen. I is dependent 
on Enima elish, holding rather that they both came from a common source. 
In the reviewer’s opinion Heidel is right, though the relationship may be 
nuanced somewhat differently in detail. For example, Heidel’s theological 
conservatism has apparently prevented him from accepting the most obvious 
and clear-cut illustration of ultimate dependence on Mesopotamia in the 
Old Testament account of the Creation. I refer to the formula at the begin- 
ning of Genesis I, where recent scholarship generally recognizes the sequence, 
‘“‘When God began to create heaven and earth... then God said, ‘Let there 
be light.’ ”’ So, for example, the reviewer, JBL, XLIII, 363 ff., and Meek in 
the University of Chicago translation of the Bible. That this sequence goes 
back to the Sumero-Accadian sequence ‘‘when ... then” in cosmogonies and 
related texts was first maintained by the reviewer (loc. cit., 1924). Heidel 
gives no fewer than seven examples of this framework among the texts in his 
collection. His arguments against this view are very weak. B?*-réit b*ro’(so) 
’eléhtm in Gen. 11 is syntactically parallel to b*yém ‘*sét YHWH "¢léhim 
in Gen. 2 4; Heidel’s contrary assertion is gratuitous. Kénig’s remarks in 
Lehrgebaude, III, 287 (quoted by Heidel) are not so pertinent as Heidel sug- 
gests, since mé-‘dlim and miq-qédem are old expressions probably going back 
to the age preceding the introduction of the article into common use in Hebrew 
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(between the thirteenth and the tenth century B.C.). Mé-ré§ and mé-ré5tt 
occur only in verse, where the article is not nearly so frequent as in prose, 
owing to the conservative or archaistic character of poetry. Moreover, the 
infinitive construct with a preposition is very common in temporal sense, 
as in b*-hibbar*’im in Gen. 2 4, ‘‘when they were created.’ This construction 
appears outside the Bible in a very pertinent passage in the Siloam inscription, 
line 3f., b*yém hinndg*bé(h), “‘when it the tunnel (probably négeb!) was 
pierced through,” as was demonstrated by the great Arabist, August Fischer, 
in an important, but generally neglected article in Zeits. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 
LVI (1902), 800-809 (where many biblical parallels are cited). Heidel’s 
insistence that Gen. 11 teaches the scholastic doctrine of creatio ex nihilo 
is highly improbable, unless he is willing to date its composition in the Greek 
period. No such philosophical conception can be expected among the Israel- 
ites, whose empirical (though scarcely less rigorous) logic had not yet been 
replaced by any form of Greek logic. 

Heidel’s treatment of the Hebrew names of the dragons of chaos and their 
relation to Canaanite and Accadian names is forced and further weakened 
by an already antiquated approach to the Ugaritic myths. Virolleaud’s 
renderings, though excellent pioneer efforts, are now quite out of date; for 
the text cited on pp. 91, 96, see Bulletin ASOR, No. 83, pp. 39 ff.; 84, pp. 14 ff. 
(1941). In connection with the question of Ti’dmat’s appearance the author 
should have quoted the evidence suggesting that her consort Apsfi was pic- 
tured as some kind of dragon. Moreover, it is not irrelevant that the pri- 
mordial Flood, ab#bu, was portrayed by the Mesopotamians as a ‘crouching 
winged dragon” (cf. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXVI, 273, n. 2). 


For the reviewer's own views with regard to the source and relative date 
of the two stories of the Creation in Genesis see especially JBL, 1939, 91 ff., 
102 f. (my discussion of the relation between the river-god Id and the ’éd of 


Gen. 2 6 should have been mentioned by the author, whatever his reaction to 
it), and JBL, XLIII (1924), 363-69 (where some revision in detail is now 
required). : 

In conclusion we again recommend Dr. Heidel’s monograph to the atten- 
tion of biblical scholars and Assyriologists, both of whom will profit by its 
study. 


W F ALBRIGHT 
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Studies in the History of Culture: The Disciplines of the Humanities (presented 
to Waldo G. Leland). Edited for the Conference of Secretaries of the American 
Council of Learned Societies by Percy W. Long. Menasha (Wisc.): G. Banta 
Publishing Co., 1942, pp. viii+331. 


Of the twenty-one monographs collected in this volume, ranging far afield 
over the whole realm of the humanities from the early Bronze Age to the 
pressing problems of the present, only one or two have a bearing on biblical 
studies. But since the Society of Biblical Literature, represented by William 
F. Albright, is one of the twenty-one learned societies codperating in this 
venture, it is proper to introduce the book to the readers of this JOURNAL. 

Albright’s paper on ‘The Réle of the Canaanites in the History of Civili- 
zation” (pp. 11-50) is of utmost importance for Old Testament research and 
should be expanded by the author into a large volume. Ordinarily ‘Phoenicia’ 
is used for the coast and ‘Canaan’ for the hinterland, but Albright equates 
Canaanites and Phoenicians, using the first term for the Northwest-Semite. 
before the twelfth century, and the second for the same people after this dates 
Since a rather full summary of Albright’s monograph is now available (Amer. 
Journ. of Archaeol. 47 [Jan—March 1943], pp. 105-108), a mere list of topics 
treated in it may suffice here to whet the reader’s curiosity: 1. The rediscovery 
of the Canaanites (through the study of Phoenician inscriptions and excava- 
tions). 2. The Canaanites before the 17th cent. B.C. (beginning with the 
fourth millennium). 3. The Canaanites from the 17th to the 12th centuries 
(the Hyksos were Canaanites; the high level of Ugaritic culture). 4. The 
Canaanites in the transition from Bronze to Iron (Philistine, Israelitic, and 
Aramean invasions; the rise of Sidon). 5. The Phoenician problem (coloniza- 
tion in the Mediterranean and influence on the Greeks). 6. The diffusion of 
Phoenician culture (particularly the alphabet, plastic arts, and literature: 
“Through the Bible the entire civilized world has fallen heir to Phoenician 
literary art’’). 

In the following paper E. A. Speiser has expanded and revised his mono- 
graph on “Ancient Mesopotamia and the Beginnings of Science” (Studies in the 
History of Science. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941). In this discussion 
of “Some Sources of Intellectual and Social Progress in the Ancient Near 
East,’’ Speiser, wisely refraining from settling the old problem whether high 
civilization originated in Sumer or in Egypt, shows that the restriction of the 
powers of the state over the individual among the Sumerians (in contrast 
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with Egyptian totalitarianism) furthered their scientific progress in “‘edu- 
cation and language study, jurisprudence, and the mathematical and natural 
sciences.” 


A few words may be said of the other papers, which lie outside the field of 
biblical study. Campbell Bonner (‘‘Eyes that See and Ears that Hear’’) 
illustrates from the Greek classics the keenness of Greek perception coupled 
with brilliant verbal description. George Sarton (‘‘Eskualherria’’) sketches 
Basque literature (including Bible translations). Robert P. Blake, in his 
study of “The Monetary Reform of Anastasius I [491-518] and its Economic 
Implications,” reaches independently conclusions similar to G. Ostrogorsky’s 
(in Geschichte des Byzantinischen Reiches, published at Munich in 1940 but 
practically unknown in the United States since only a few copies have been 
received here). George C. Miles describes a unique dinar of Tutush, “The 
[ephemeral] Great Sultan,” dating from 1094. E. K. Rand traces the echoes of 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis in Le Roman de la Rose. Robert B. Hall shows the 
importance of roads in Japanese history. W. A. Neilson analyses Milton’s 
conception of poetry. Gilbert Chinard points out the inherent pessimism in 
Montesquieu’s philosophy of history. Leonard Bloomfield’s paper (‘‘Philo- 
sophical Aspects of Language’”’) is based on A. P. Weiss’ monograph in Lan- 
guage (vol. 1, 1925) and on his A theoretical Basis of Human Behavior (2nd ed., 
Columbus, 1929). Franz Boas, in examining the interrelation between ‘‘Lan- 
guage and Culture,’’ concludes that “under modern conditions culture controls 
the growth of language; the opposite influence is slight.” William Bell Dins- 
moor discusses “The Correlation of Greek Archaeology with History,”’ as 
illustrated in the first thirty years of Athenian democracy. Frank H. Knight 
contributes “Some Notes on the Economic Interpretation of History.” Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn shows that ‘inventions affect the size of populations and 
in this manner influence history.” Randolph G. Adams has searched for 
maps and pictures of Detroit from its founding by Cadi'lac in 1701 to the 
invention of photography in 1839. American etiquette in colonial times is 
amusingly described by R. W. G. Vail, in his account of Eleazar Moody, The 
School of Good Manners (New London, 1715 [?]), and of its sources. Jesse 
R. Reeves summarizes the conflicting theories about international law. C. J. 
Ducasse analyses the philosophy of science presented in John F. W. Herschel’s 
Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy (1830). Chauncey 
D. Leake proves convincingly that ‘‘Science Implies Freedom.” And finally, 
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Joseph P. Chamberlain argues that “the study of the art of politics is the 
study of coéperation, a codperation of men of many different skills and different 
points of view, but all under the inspiration and direction of the practitioner 
of the art of politics.” 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 


Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collection (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XLVI), edited by William H. Worrell. Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1942, pp. xiii +375+11 plates, $5.00. 


With the aid of two students (Miss Husselman and Miss Shier), as well 
as of two already distinguished scholars (Herbert C. Youtie and Werner 
Vycichl), Professor Worrell has produced a large volume of unusual scholarly 
value, accurately and beautifully printed. For the general quality of the work, 
as well as for detailed comments, we cannot do better than refer to the valuable 
review by the foremost living Coptic scholar, Mr. W. E. Crum, in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1943, pp. 122-128. Crum praises the book in the highest 
terms, yet without doing it full justice, since he avoids discussing the linguistic 
part, where Worrell has made a brilliant linguistic contribution, as we shall see. 

On pp. 25-167 Miss Louise A. Shier edits a considerable body of OT material 
from vellum manuscripts, mainly from a single original of the late sixth 
century. Since all this material is in Sahidic and several gaps in our still 
incomplete Sahidic text of the OT are filled, it is very welcome, both to the 
Coptic lexicographer and the textual critic. It is true that on'y a few lines 
are devoted by Miss Shier to textual criticism, but her careful collation of these 
texts with all available published material in Sahidic is alone of very great 
value to the critical scholar. It must be remembered that the Sahidic version 
ascends to about the third century A. D., and thus carries us back to the time 
of the older Chester Beatty papyri; it is thus comparable or even superior to 
them as a witness to the Greek text. 

Of much less direct significance to the OT scholar is the section dealing 
with “Popular Traditions of the Coptic Language,” on which Worrell has 
collaborated with Vycichl, who discovered Zeiniyah (pp. 297-354) nearly a 
decade ago. To the astonishment of Western Orientalists there were still a 
very few Christian natives who spoke Coptic (Bohairic) at Zeiniyah and a 
few neighboring villages in the region of Luxor in Upper Egypt. Since all of 
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them were old, this discovery was made in the nick of time. Worrell went out 
himself to join Vycichl in 1936: the present study contains their joint results. 
Thanks to the new data from Zeiniyah, supplemented and confirmed by 
Worrell’s own brilliant investigation of the history of Coptic phonology, it is 
now possible to restore the essentials of Bohairic pronounciation before it was 
corrupted and transformed by Greek and especially by other European in- 
fluence in the nineteenth century. The light shed on the vowels is of peculiar 
significance and interest to Hebraists, because of the parallel with Massoretic 
tradition. Again we learn that phonetic tradition is exceedingly strong where 
it is reinforced by systematic education, as was true both among the Jews and 
among the Copts. After allowance is made for numerous changes due primar- 
ily to the influence of the prevailing language of the country (Aramaic with 
the Jews, Arabic with the Copts), which take definite forms, easily ascertained 
and codified by the trained linguist, the tenacity of phonetic tradition remains 
extraordinary. 

As will appear when the reviewer is able to publish some of his accumulated 
material, our present knowledge of the vocalization of Egyptian before the 
twelfth century B.C., independently established by Kurt Sethe and the re- 
viewer in 1923, has considerable importance for the history of the Hebrew 
language, as well as for the validation and chronology of loan-words from 
Egyptian in Hebrew and from Hebrew in Egyptian. It is true that some of the 
reviewer's conclusions have been disputed by W. F. Edgerton in Jour. Am. Or. 
Soc., 1940, pp. 473-506, but the new Zeiniyah evidence (cf. Worrell, pp. 
315 ff.), as well as some equally striking unpublished material, confirms them 
in the most satisfactory way. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Introduction to Hurrian, by E. A. Speiser (The Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Vol. XX). New Haven, Conn., American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, 1941, pp. xxx+230. $2.50. 


In recent years another previously obscure biblical people has been brought 
to life again by archaeological research. The parade example used to be the 
Hittites, who were identified with a people and land of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions as far back as the late fifties of the past century, and 
who were located correctly in Asia Minor by A. H. Sayce in 1879. Since 1907 
the publication of the archives of Bogazkéy has settled the Hittite question 
once for all, and the Hittites are now far better known than the Phoenicians. 
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In 1920 Emil Forrer and Friedrich Hrozn¥ showed, on the basis of documents 
from Bogazkéy, that the people called {A Rri, then read Harri, in the Hittite 
texts spoke the same language as that employed in the famous Mitanni letter 
in a previously unknown tongue, which had been published in 1889. Since 
then the reading of the name has been shown conclusively to have been Hurri, 
a fact which makes the identification with the biblical Horites (Heb. Héré 
and Septuagintal Khorraios) certain in the light of ample confirmation from 
other recently discovered sources. For the reviewer’s point of view see From 
the Pyramids to Paul (G. L. Robinson anniversary volume, 1935), pp. 7-26; 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1940, pp. 108 ff., 158 ff.; Studies in the 
History of Culture (Leland anniversary volume), 1942, pp. 21 ff. (where an 
important correction in previous views is made). 

The present volume is epochal in its significance for Hurrian linguistic re- 
search. Work in this field began with three very unequal efforts by Sayce, 
Briinnow and Jensen in 1890, who simultaneously attacked the Hurrian 
Mitanni letter from Tell el-Amarna. During the past twenty years Hurrian 
material has come in increasing quantities from the Hittite capital at Bogaz- 
kéy, from Nuzu in southeastern Assyria, from Ugarit (Ras Shamrah), and 
from Mari; we may confidently expect great additions to it from future excava- 
tions. Following excellent recent work by Johannes Friedrich and Albrecht 


Goetze, Professor Speiser now gives a penetrating analysis of phonology, 
morphology and syntax in more than 200 closely printed pages in large format. 
All previous study of the subject is now antiquated, and students of Hurrian 
must henceforth start with Speiser. It need scarcely be added that this volume 
immensely facilitates all investigation of Hurrian, since it collects and classifies 


widely scattered and often very elusive material. Since Hurrians and Semites 
shared northern Mesopotamia and Syria for at least a millennium and half, 
since Hurrian enclaves occupied parts of Palestine for several centuries, and 
since they were the principal mediators between Sumero-Accadian culture on 
the one hand, and Hittite and Canaanite cultures on the other, we need not 
follow Lewy’s pan-Hurrianism to recognize the importance of the Horites 
for our knowledge of biblical antiquity. We congratulate Speiser on the bril- 
liant accomplishment of a laborious task. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 





A REQUEST 


During the last fifty years Mesopotamian antiquities, both inscribed clay 
tablets and archaeological objects, notably seal cylinders, have been brought 
to this country in considerable numbers. They are scattered over all the 


country in libraries, museums, and in the hands of private collectors. All these 


pieces are source material for the political and cultural history of the Ancient 
Orient. Experience has shown that among them are unique pieces of great 
scientific value. It seems time that these documents should be made accessible 
to science. For this purpose it is planned to conduct a survey and to compile 
a union list of all this material. As a preparatory step, all those who own such 
objects, even if only a few, are herewith invited to communicate with: 


Albrecht Goetze or Ferris J. Stephens 
Babylonian Collection 
Yale University Library 
New Haven, Conn. 
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